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H™: the newest and unquestionably the smartest 
convertible that wheels along today’s streets and 
highways. 

Low-swung and clean-lined, this eye-filling Studebaker 
introduces a refreshing new kind of sports car styling. 

You would hardly expect anything less distinctive 
from the originator of the world’s first real postwar 
automobile. 

What you enjoy even more than this car’s dramatic 
new beauty, though, is the thrill of its new engineering. 















Low-swung new look! Soft-sprung new ride! 


There’s so much soft-sprung, road-hugging weight be- 
neath you in this Studebaker, it rides with a dream-like 
new sensation of ease and smoothness. 

You've never experienced such deep-bedded, luxurious 
comfort in any of your motoring up to now. 

New 1948 Studebaker Champion and Commander 
sedans and coupes vie with these convertibles for yout 
attention. 

There’s a fabulously fine, new 1948 version of Stude- 
baker’s special, extra-long-wheelbase Land Cruiser, too. 


New 1948 Studebaker 


First in style @) ‘he Studebaker Corp 'nsRouthiBendS7tndlann, U8cA 
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America has never been over-produced 





.--it has only been over-priced 


HE idea that workmen have to stretch their 

jobs, for fear that if they work too fast the 
market will be glutted and their jobs will end, 
needs to be examined. 


There are said to be 9 million American homes 
without running water, 29 million American 
homes without water heaters, 3 million farms 
without electricity, 9 million American families 
who want homes, and millions and millions more 
who want and need hundreds of other things. 


Everything has its price (determined by cost 
of production). Get it low enough and people 
will buy. The greatest, soundest, longest-lasting 
prosperity America ever dreamed of would be 
ours if we got prices of all these wanted things 
down to that level where 
people would buy them. Then 
and only then we would 
have true security. Then and 






only then we would have true prosperity—more 
of everything for more people. 


There are three things needed: 
1 —tax laws that let companies accumulate 
enough to buy new equipment. 
2—management that uses that money to 
provide the most modern machines. 


3— workmen who use those machines to the 
fullest extent to get costs down. Prices will 
follow—competition takes care of that. 


Then nobody has to worry about “stretching 
his job’”’— he’ll have all the work he can handle 
and his wages will buy more than he ever 
dreamed of. 


As long as any hard-working, self-respecting 
American wants anything, 
we're not over-produced. But 
as long as he can’t afford 
to buy it, we’re over-priced. 


SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





The better you live, the more oil you need... 


A report on the 


MOST 


to its 171,000 stockholders... 


World-wide, the need for oil surpassed all 
records. To help meet the need, crude oil pro- 
duction by Jersey Company affiliates was increased 
8% over 1946, setting another new record. Their 
production was 14% of the world’s total for the year. 


In the U.S., too, the need was at record levels. 

Three million more cars to fuel than pre-war; 
twice as many tractors and trucks on farms; a mil- 
lion and a half more oil-heated homes; five times 
as many diesel locomotives. Total U.S. consumption 
of oil products was 11% greater than 1946, 12% 
greater even than the peak war year. In meeting 
this need, we set new output records month after 
month, accounting for 9% of U.S. total crude oil. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


AND AFFILIATEDF 


useful 


N this country and: through the world, human progress calls for more 
and more oil. To do their part in meeting the great need for oil in 1947, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and its affiliates performed the 
biggest job in their history. They produced more oil and delivered more 
products; took in and paid out more money; employed more workers 
and served more people than ever before. And far more than ever was 
spent for facilities to meet growing needs — 426 million dollars in a single 
year, paid for out of past and current earnings of the business. It was 
a year of great accomplishment; great progress. Here are some high- 
lights from this significant year, based on the Company’s Annual Report 





year 


The unusually hard winter made heating oil and 

kerosene supply a special problem. By extraor- 
dinary effort in refineries and hard work and long 
hours by people all along the line, we were able 
to deliver about 25% more of these products than 
in the winter before. 


With such big demand, big supply, and rising 
prices, money came in —and was paid out- 
in all-time record figures. Total dollar income 


reached $2,387,000,000 — 45% over 1946. Operat- f 


ing charges and other deductions from income 


reached $2,118,040,000— 44% over 1946. A record f 


sum of $466,954,000 was paid to our employees. 
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biggest, 


we ever had"... 


Net consolidated earnings of the Company and 

affiliates — $269,000,000 — equalled $9.83 per 
share, or 11.3% of total income as compared to 
10.8% in 1946. Dividends of $4.00 per share were 
paid by the parent Company. 


Most important dollar figure of the year was 

the 426 million dollars spent for new wells, 
plants, tankers, pipelines and all the other things 
it takes to get the oil you need. Part of a billion dol- 
lar program covering the two years 1947-48, it was 
by far the greatest capital investment we have ever 
faced. The money came almost entirely from earn- 
ings, past and current — money made on the job 
went back into the job. 


Transportation of oil was a big job. During the 

year, we bought 23 ocean-going tankers from 
the U.S. Maritime Commission, and early this 
year we ordered 6 new 26,000-ton, 16-knot ships, 
the largest we ever operated. Pipelines were pushed 
to new records — our trunk lines delivering 83 bil- 
lion barrel-miles, or 11 billion more than in 1946. 


In discovering new oil, we spent 5 times as 

much as pre-war — 16% more than last year. 
(Altogether, the country’s known oil reserves were 
increased by 600 million barrels during the year, 
in spite of record consumption. ) 


Cost of research also increased — $18,200,000 


was spent for new knowledge. Considerable 
progress was made in finding more efficient and 


(NEW JERSEY) 


COMPANIES 





hardest. 


lower-cost processes for making gasoline and other 
liquid fuels synthetically from natural gas, oil 
shale, and coal. 


l Labor-management relations remained ex- 

cellent, continuing our exceptional record of 
industrial harmony. Employee compensation was 
adjusted upward during the year to help meet ris- 
ing living costs. A total of $55,396,000 was saved 
in employee Thrift Plans, of which $20,987,000 was 
saved by employees and $34,409,000 contributed 
by the Company and its affiliates. 


, * 1947 JOB WAS A BIG ONE. The jobs ahead 
are bigger still. in a democracy the responsibility 
for making a better world rests with the individual 
and the individual enterprise. It is clear that an 
enterprise like Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
must exercise a full realization of the social respon- 
sibilities of profit—must understand that the 
peace, advancement, and the security of the people 
of the world are the best guarantee of the Com- 
pany’s own progress and security. We intend now, 
as always, to demonstrate in action that the free, 
competitive American enterprise system is far 
superior to any other. We believe that the Com- 
pany and its affiliates are so organized, and their 
business so conducted, that they will continue to 
serve people well. 


Copies of the full report are available on request. Address 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
The earnings statement in this report satisfies the pro- 
visions of Section 11 (A) of the Securities Act of 1933. 
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NEW BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE........P. 13 
Congress is going in for big-scale spend- 
ing in an effort to rearm U. S. and Europe. 
Effects of this outpouring of billions will 
be many: budget increases, higher taxes, 
continuing bout with inflation, lower liv- 
ing standards. This article analyzes the 
new pressures on the U. S. 


REARMING WESTERN EUROPE......P. 16 
More arms are to go to Europe. Aim is for 
an effective defense against Russia. Meth- 
od will be a cross between wartime Lend- 
Lease and peacetime Marshall Plan aid. 


PROSPECT OF DRAFT IN ‘48........P. 18 
Revival of the draft seems imminent. It 
means that plans of 19-year-olds, and 
businessmen employing them, may have 
to be changed. 


HEMISPHERE UNREST....................P. 19 
While Congress spends billions to pro- 
mote international security, unrest keeps 
Uncle Sam’s back yard in turmoil. Latin 
America is suffering from low wages and 
high prices. This story puts the finger on 
areas where revolution could break out. 


LAND RESTRICTIONS’ FUTURE........P. 22 
The Supreme Court didn’t knock the 
props out from under restricted neighbor- 
hoods. Other practices still have to be 
tested in the courts. Here’s a report on 
plans that are being used to keep some 
people from living where other people 
don’t want them. 


ABC’S OF ATOMIC ENERGY..........P. 24 
Radioactivity already is being used suc- 
cessfully in industry. Power plants are 
coming along. New processes, still secret, 
are to aid businessmen in solving some of 
the problems still baffling them. 


DOLLARS EARNED ABROAD..........P. 26 


Risks in profit-seeking adventures in Eu- 
rope are to be lessened under ECA. The 


News within the News 





Government is to guarantee that profits, 
if made, can be taken out of European 
countries in dollars. 


A STASSEN SETBACK?............000..-P. 28 
Whether or not Mr. Stassen won in Ohio, 
the race there didn’t do him much good. 
Besides gaining a few delegates, he also 
won the enmity of a very powerful Re- 
publican. This is a factual report on the 
Stassen-Taft battle in Ohio, and on prob- 
able trends in the Republican National 
Convention. 


OUTLOOK FOR GRAING................P. 30 
It’s to be another billion-bushel wheat 
crop. Corn crop will pass last year’s. 
Farmers will be prosperous, and business- 
men who sell to farmers will share in the 
good times. 


AN UNDIVIDED ULN.............:0002..P. 64 
The United Nations, whatever its faults, 
is a major factor in the postwar world. 
That’s official United States attitude. In 
this text report, Secretary Marshall tells 
Congress how U.S. plans to work with 


the United Nations in the months that are _ 


ahead. 
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Te telephone was forty years old 
before there were six million Bell tele- 
phones in this country. Now there are 
twenty-nine million. The last six mil- 
lion have been added since these little 
tots were born—in about two years 
instead of forty. 


But growth is not the only measure of 


the increased value of your telephone 
service. Many new developments, 
worked out in Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and now being put into service 
by your telephone company, are ex- 
tending its scope and usefulness. 


There is the extension of telephone 
service to automobiles, trucks, busses, 
boats, trains and airplanes. 


There is the $200,000,000 program to 
extend and improve service in rural 
areas. Today there are 50% more 
rural telephones than when the war 
ended. 


Then there is coaxial cable, no thicker 
than your wrist, which can carry 1800 
Long Distance calls at one time. And 
along with it is a new system for trans- 
mitting telephone conversations by 
super-high-frequency radio waves. Both 
are designed so they can be used 


for Television as well as Long Dis- 
tance calls. 


And research on new electronic de- 
vices, now under way in Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, brings still wider 
horizons of electrical communication 
within view. 

It’s all a part of progress and our con- 
stant effort to make telephone service 
better and more useful for every tele- 
phone user. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Lawmakers. Backers of Taft-Hartley 
law alarmed at National Labor Relations 
Board decisions that they think sabotage 
the Act; an investigation of NLRB coming 
up ... Senate action virtually stalled by 
Senator Taft’s absence, campaigning. . . 
The dairy bloc, once impregnable, routed 
in the Senate in a test vote-on a bill to 
repeal oleomargarine taxes . Some 
2,000 nominations hung up in the Senate, 
because Republicans are delaying action 
until a Republican President can make 
the appointments . . . The biennial ar- 
gument over extending the reciprocal 
trade program, with Administration big 
guns backing such action before a House 
committee, in secret session . . . The 
Senate passing a once-vetoed bill to es- 
tablish a National Science Foundation, 
with changes to make it acceptable to 
President Truman. 


The President. Mr. Truman receiving 
James C. Petrillo, boss of the musicians’ 
union, accepting an invitation to a union- 
sponsored concert; Mr. Petrillo saying he 


told Mr. Truman: “Sometime I'll play the - 
trumpet and you can play the piano.” .. .” 


Veto for a bill to coin special commemo- 
rative fifty-cent pieces celebrating a Min- 
nesota anniversary, because too many 
kinds of coins make it easier for counter- 
feiters Mr. Truman again urging 
health insurance at a meeting of the 
National Health Assembly . . . The Presi- 
dent trying his new extemporaneous style 
of making speeches . . . More such ad- 
dresses ahead in ¢ transcontinental trip 
next month . . . Among numerous gifts 
to the President, a 634-pound sow which 
was packed off to an Agriculture Depart- 
ment farm in near-by Maryland. 


Washington medley. A to-do in the 
House because retired five-star generals 
still may have secretaries and chauf- 
feurs from the Army . . . Budget Di- 
rector Webb becoming the Government’s 
typewriter czar; no agency, except the 
Economic Co-operation Administration, 
may buy them without his approval 
... Senator Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
urging the St. Lawrence Seaway on Presi- 
dent Truman, and the latter replying, 
“You don’t have to sell me” but the 
Senate, which has shelved the seaway 
bill . . . B. Carroll Reece, Republican 
National Chairman, talking of impeach- 
ment unless the Commerce Department 
gives Congress the FBI files on Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon . .. Word that the Navy 
is making progress with the development 
of guided missiles to be launched from 
submarines. 


Foreign policy. Secretary Marshall, 
Senator Vandenberg and John Foster 
Dulles in a secret huddle to see what 
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REPS. JUDD, EATON, MUNDT 
From a more secret huddle—a word 


might be done to make the United Ny. 
tions stronger . . . Congressmen, testify. 


ing, urging strong action to oppose the | 
Secretary Marshall 


Russian veto 
cautioning against any action that migh 
push Russia out of the U.N... . \h 
Vandenberg taking it all in, conscious of 
the fact that he will have the last word 

Intimations of a coming change jy 
Palestine policy . . . Herbert H. Lehman 
in a discussion with Mr. Truman, urging 
a truce to give time for working out 


Jewish-Arabian differences . . . Mr. Tn- 
man deeply concerned . . . Some emer 
gency U.N. regime in prospect... 4 


growing conviction that Britain is calling 
the turn on what is to happen in Pales. 
tine after British troops are withdrawn 


Ballot hunters. Democratic leader 
looking for several expert political op- 
erators to put some steam into the Tw 
man campaign . . . William Bray, clos 
friend of James A. Farley, to get one 0 
the jobs, maybe. 

Senator Taft’s morale rebounding atte 
the Ohio voting; it had slipped far dow 
as a result of his losses in Wisconsin and 
Nebraska . . . Harold E. Stassen setting 
out to try to keep his bandwagon moving 
by a victory in Oregon presidential pr- 
maries . . . Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, first to reach the Oregon 
battleground, campaigning 16 hours 
day . . . University of Missouri students 
heckling Henry Wallace . . . General 0 
the Army MacArthur proclaiming that 
Japan is ready for democracy. 

Alabama voters rejecting President 
Truman and his civil rights program in 
a primary election . . . Governor Earl k 
Long and Senator Overton, of Louisiana 
calling at the White House and Mr. Long 
saying later he will support the Demo 
cratic nominee, whoever he is . . Bil 
Robinson, Negro tap dancer, influentid 
among his people, visiting Mr. Trumal, 
and telling reporters: “He’s my man. .. 
Southern Democratic leaders gathering # 
Jackson, Miss., for an anti-Truman meet 
ing. 
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Working to Improve Dairy Cattle 
These men helped set up cattle shows 
for 44H Clubs and Future Farmers of 





oe ner 
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America boys and girls. The shows 
aroused active interest in higher qual- 
ity herds and became annual affairs. 


YOUR NEIGHBORS 


me MAKE NEWS... 


calling 
Pales 


These are true stories, with one 
drawn 


interesting thing in common. 
They’re all about electric com- 
pany men and women, and typi- 
cal of the neighborly doings of 
electric company people. 
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meet Brought 1000 New Jobs to Town 
Mr. L. and Mr. H. helped organize a 
committee that persuaded a new in- 





PORT 


neighbors. And they take pride 
in being neighborly off duty too. 
It’s their custom — and the tradi- 
tion of every electric company — 
to help actively in affairs of com- 
munity-wide benefit. America’s 
business-managed, tax-paying 
Evectric Licut AND POWER 
ComPaANIEs.* 


*Names on request from this magazine 





dustry to locate in their city, employ- 
ing 1000 people left jobless by the 
closing of a local war-plant. 


Saved Two Little Girls Phyllis, 5 years old, 


and Barbara, 8, were overcome by carbon 
monoxide. Henry F. and Edward B., trained 
in lifesaving methods, rushed over in time to 
save two precious lives. 





Taught Blind Woman to Cook Miss M. 
figured out a way to mark the electric range 
controls with grooves, so her neighbor could 
cook “by touch” in spite of blindness. 


Listen to the Summer Electric Hour — Frankie CARLE 
and His Orcuestra, every Sunday, 5:30 P.M., EDT, CBS. 











Nan and Ned were newlyweds, as of the first of June. 
e They headed for Manhattan to enjoy their honey- 
moon. Starry-eyed, on two pink clouds, they drove in 
from the West to Hotel Pennsylvania, where you 
a really are a guest! 











2 “T love our Pennsylvania room,” cried Nan to her new 

e spouse. “It’s big and cheerful, homey, too—and when 
we build our house, I want a bedroom just like this 
these tables, lamps and chairs, and two of Statler’s 
famous beds—we’ll sleep like millionaires.” 









































3 “As master of our home-to-be,” said Ned, “I know 

e one thing—we'll have a bathroom just like this where 
I can shower and sing; with just such floods of water 
hot, and just such piles of soap, and just such stacks 
of towels to dry, as white as these, I hope.” 


—— 
* é: piaa 
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The Pennsylvania dining room served up a wedding 

4. feast that made their eyes—and appetites— expand, 
to say the least. ““My sweet,” said Ned, “T’l] spend my 
life in happy wedded bliss if you can learn to cook a 
meal that’s half as good as this.” 








At night they danced the hours away to music sweet 
e and low. “Oh, life is fun at this hotel,” cried Nan, 

“and this I know—because they’ve been so nice to us, 
we will come back, my dear, to Hotel Pennsylvania for 
a honeymoon each year!” 
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DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


P. S. Now you can make your reservations by tcletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation at every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 
tainty, use the teletype service near you. 
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After the spring season of strikes and threatened strikes..... 

; Wage rates are to go up moderately in many industries. Hourly pay will 

often be 5 to 10 cents, or even 15 cents, higher. That's the third round. 

new Prices of some things, but not a great many, will be marked up. 

hen Profit margins sometimes will be narrowed a little by wage advances not ac- 

his, companied by price rises or rises in worker efficiency. 

sil Inflation, as a result, will get some more support. 

Strike period this time, however, is going to be less successful than in 

— 7 1946 or 1947. Strikes are to be much more difficult to win. Settlements of 

strikes will be on the basis of much smaller concessions to labor leaders. In 

some important cases, strikes will be lost and unions will be hurt. Employers 

; this time are not to be so free and easy about raising pay and then passing on 

the added cost to the public. There is rising resistance to price advances. 
Wage-price spiral will turn more slowly, will falter, in 1948. 








Labor leaders are gambling with real trouble in this year's strikes. 

Employers, definitely, are in a mood to resist new rises in costs. 

Workers, with food prices high, are less able to stand long strikes. 

Strikebreaking, too, is not as difficult as it once was. Picketing can be 
regulated to a degree under the Taft-Hartley Act. Workers, here and there, are 
going back to work in the middle of a strike when assured that they will not be 
molested. Strikers sometimes are losing their jobs. 

The result is that many labor leaders are more cautious about striking. 








id, It's in coal that the really big 1948 strike seems to be shaping up. 








ny Coal strike No. 1 was just a warming-up exercise, a maneuver. 

a Coal strike No. 2, if not headed off, may come in July, or it may be put off 
until September to comply with the law's cooling-off period requirement. 

— A strike in coal, when and if it comes, will catch the country with coal 


Stocks low, owing to the year's first coal strike. It will precipitate a crisis 
in a hurry, once it starts. John Lewis appears to figure that in a crisis he 
can strike a better bargain faster and more surely than otherwise. 

But labor leaders, staging big strikes in an election year, may really be 
playing with dynamite. The voting public readily could provide the country with 
a Congress that would put new limits on power of labor leaders, that would 
whittle down much further the right to strike in the bigger industries. 


Reasons for striking are not very apparent in this boom year. 
Wage earners have made biggest postwar gains of any worker groups. 
Wage rates, incomes of workers are at record levels. 
Living costs are tending to level off. Food prices, in fact, are lower 
than they have been and are entering what looks like a declining trend. 
Tax reduction is leaving a little more in each week's pay envelope. 
Standards of living are limited in this period by shortages of some goods, 
| by limits on available houses, new cars, gadgets. Instead of solving shortage 
y problems, strikes aggravate them by cutting into production. 
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Strikes, too, cut into income of strikers, who then have less income than 
they could have enjoyed without striking. The theory is, however, that those 
who strike make a sacrifice so that other workers can get added rewards. In 
this year, the concessions given by employers after strikes are very likely to 
be very moderate in size, maybe no more than could be had without strike. 


Boom itself seems to be underwritten through 1948 and well into 1949. 

Boom gradually is to become an armament and foreign-aid boom. Dollars for 
arms and for aid are to exceed $21,000,000,000 in year starting July 1. 

Boom in armament as now scheduled, will rise gradually over the next 5 
years, will be fed by a gradual rise in spending from $10,700,000,000 to a level 
of $22,500,000,000 a year. That's unless Congress changes its mind. 

Boom in foreign aid will be at a peak in the year ahead. It will tend to 
contract after mid-1949, but armament will be expanding as an offset. 

Russia's Joserh Stalin certainly stirred things up when he decided to get 
ornery in de ling with U.S. He has caused Congress to turn the spigots of the 
U.S. money harrel wide onen to finance defense on a scale even bigger than the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff think wise. He also caused Congress to give Europe at 
least $1,009,000,000 more aid for the year ahead than it had expected to give. 








What it adds up to is a budget that will look like this: 

Outgo: About $40,000,000,000 in the year to start July 1, after deducting 
$3,000,000,000 of foreign aid to be tronsferred to this year's budget. 

Income: $40,000,000,000, on the basis of tax reduction now in effect. 

That's the over-all picture now tht Congress has decided on the bigger of 
two spending programs for armament. It shows the prospect of a budget that is 
barely in balance even with a continuing boom in income to be taxed. It also 
Shows why a high level of business activity will be underwritten with dollars to 
be poured out by the Federal Govern:ent. Ona strictly cach basis, it is probae 
ble that more dollars will be paid out in the next fiscal year than will be 
taken in through taxes. That's the picture unless Congress reneges on its decision. 


Prosperity, while continuing in months ahead, is likely to be spotty. 

Farmers probably are passing the peak of their boom in income. 

Aircraft industry, which has been depressed, will get big new orders. 

Autos will boom to the limit of stecl Supply. 

Men's clothing, women's clothing, choes may not sell any better. 

Old _ houses probably are past the peak of their market. New houses still 
are selling well but not as easily as they sold a year ago. 

If it weren't for the dollars that Government is plenning to inject into 
the economic system, deflation would be starting by this time to get the better 
of inflation. As it is, inflation retains a slight edge over deflation. 








Draft for youths 19 through 25 remains probable. Bonus plan to attract 
volunteers is unlikely to get Congress approval. See page 18. 

Easy terms for financing new homes will be extenced after a delay. It is 
the intention of Congress to continue Title 6 loans. 

Property owners need to study implications of Supreme Court+ decision that 
ends court enforcement of many covenants that go along with deeds. That story, 
with its ramifications, is told for you on pages 22 and 50. 








To help the busy reader follow important trends, we have extended 
the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger 
type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgr:m 
form additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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' Ever heard talk like this about a tire? 

















P. F. Norcross, insurance adjuster, Marblehead, Mass: “I knew 
car makers were putting the Super-Cushion on a lot of the 1948 
cars. So I put a set on my 1942 convertible. It’s amazing how 
much smoother the car rides now, and how much easier it is to 
handle. It feels just like a big car and, believe it or not, the tires 
did away with the rattles!” 

This remarkable new kind of tire will do wonders for your 
car, too! It’s bigger and softer . . . runs on only 24 pounds of air, 
You'll get a softer ride, less wear on your car, fewer rattles and 
repair bills, greater mileage and blowout resistance! See your 
Goodyear dealer today! 


Millions of Super-Cushions are now in use on new and older cars, 
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bv GOODFJ YEAR 


Sujper-Cushion T.M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





















= Good Dock Design ..__{— 
. KEEPS PRODUCTS FLOW7NG- IN AND OUT OF THIS PI PLANT! § 





Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis, makers of pharma- 

@ ceutical and biological pr ducts, depends upon motor 
transport for handling the major part of its shipments. Here 
Trailers deliver bottled and packaged goods from the company’s 


main plant to this central warehouse for shipment. 











A network of electrically powered conveyor belts — more 

@ than a mile in length — handle internal distribution, both 

in and out of the warehouse. Cable-controlled switches permit 

stopping and starting of the belts at any point along their length. 
Hinged sections permit cross traffic of hand and lift trucks. 





5. This view shows the 280 ft. shipping dock. Note four 
@ major counterbalanced conveyors. Coupled with portable 
units, they permit mechanical handling right into the vehicles 
themselves. Smooth floors and light-weight magnesium dock 
plates simplify hand-truck loading. 
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2 Electrically controlled conveyor arms link conveyor racks 
@ —hinged to the Trailers sides — with storage bins within 
the plant. These labor-savers permit speedy unloading of incom- 
ing packages and basket packed goods. Breakage losses are cut 
to a minimum by this streamlined method. 





Conveyor lines terminate at the mailing dock and shipping 

@ platform. Here shipments are checked out to insure proper 

routing before they are loaded into waiting Trailers and trucks 

for over-the-road hauling or delivery to rail heads. All domestic 
and foreign shipments cross this dock. 





The entire handling system, from the beginning to this 

@ 15-lane dock, was planned by the Shipping Department, 

working in conjunction with plant engineers. Five electrically con- 

trolled safety-type doors—each 3-Trailer width—fully enclose all 
vehicles and power units. 
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NEW BILLIONS FOR MILITARY USE: 
IMPACT ON BUSINESS AND TAXES 


Arms Program as Another Lift for the Boom 


Arms costs are about to start 
a new spiral upward. 

New billions for defense will 
keep business booming, bring a 
draft, check living-standard rise, 
maybe add to taxes. 

It is Congress, not the White 
House, that goes in for big-scale 
spending this time. 

Arms dollars will flow to busi- 
ness in bigger and bigger num- 
bers after midyear, will enter a 
long, upward trend. 


Cost of U. S. defense, already high, 
is being scheduled to double in the 
next five years. Defense costs, on the 
basis of plans being laid in Congress, 
will rise from $10,700,000,000 in the 
year ending June 30, 1948, to $22,500,- 
000,000 in the year ending June 30, 
1958, After that, costs would level off 
at the higher rate. 

Defense on this scale is favored by 
Congress in its approval of plans for a 
70-group Air Force. The White House 
favors a less costly plan for a 66-group 
Air Force. The cost of the White House 
plan would be $17,000,000,000 at the 
peak, Before World War II, the U. S. got 
along with Army, Navy and air forces 
that cost less than $1,500,000,000 a year. 

In the year ahead, the U.S. is to de- 
vote about 7 per cent of national income 
to defense. Russia, as the Covergram 
shows, has been devoting about 14 per 
cent of her national income to defense, 
according to best available information. 
U.S., in other years to come, will tend to 
narrow this difference in defense efforts. 

Arms spending is to be of vital concern 
to businessmen and to all taxpayers in 
the years ahead. Spending on the scale 
planned will make a budget balance more 
difficult to maintain, Budget problems 
will revive pressures for an increase in 
taxes, Spending for arms, at the same 
time, will provide strong support for 
many industries. 
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—Warren in Cincinnati Enquirer 


‘ALL IN THERE PITCHING’ 


The Pictogram on the following two 
pages shows how arms costs are sched- 
uled to rise,-year by year, on the basis 
of a balanced defense built. around 70 
Air Force groups. No provision is in- 
cluded in this program for revived 
Lend-Lease of arms to Europe. Details 
of the Lend-Lease plan are given for 
you on page 16. 

A 70-group Air Force, as the Picto- 
gram illustrates, is to come high in dol- 
lars. This plan starts out with actual 
spending not much heavier than for a 
66-group Force, but spending rises rap- 
idly after the first year. Emphasis will 
be on rebuilding the aircraft industry, 
with heavy contract authorizations for 
new aircraft, mostly jet fighters and 
bombers (see page 42). Under the 
plan, deliveries of planes for the Air 
Force alone would rise from 1,512, in 
the year starting July 1, 1948, to 5,628, 
in the year starting July 1, 1952, level- 
ing out after that. The plan calls, too, 
for an expansion in armed forces from 
1,384,000 men at the present time to 
2,005,882, an increase of about 50 per 
cent. 

A 66-group Air Force calls for a 


smaller over-all military establishment. 


Instead of $14,000,000,000 in the first 
year, cash outlays would be $13,000,- 
000,000. From there, cost would rise 
gradually to $17,000,000,000 for the 
year starting July 1, 1952. This plan 
calls for 1,795,000 men in the armed 
forces, or about one third more than at 
present. New aircraft would be pur- 
chased more slowly, with greater de- 
pendence upon aircraft of World War 
II taken from mothballs. 

Either program will have an impor- 
tant effect on the aircraft industry and 
on many other industries. Either one, 
too, will help to underwrite continuing 
inflation, diminish the pressures tending 
toward deflation. Yet the larger pro- 
gram, naturally, will have more effect 
than the smaller. 

Arms orders definitely are to be larger. 
Cash and contract authorizations for 
defense spending totaled $10,700,000,- 
000 in the year that ends June 30. In 
the year to start July 1, under the 70- 


* group plan, there will be $19,300,000,- 


000 in cash and authority to place 
contracts, Under the White House pro- 
gram the comparable figure would be 
$14,700,000,000. 

New airplanes are to be a big item 
in the spending plans as they are being 
accepted by Congress. In the year to 
start July 1, new planes are down for 
$1,937,000,000. In the next year, the 
cost rises to $2,738,000,000 and in the 
third year to $3,303,000,000. After that, 
the bill for aircraft will be expected to 
level off at a little under the top figure. 

Other armaments will be purchased 
in sizable quantities, too, but official 
estimates are not available for the spe- 
cific figures. A Lend-Lease program for 
Europe, if approved, will involve pur- 
chase of rifles, machine guns, artillery 
and tanks to replace equipment shipped 
abroad. 

Cash spending for defense, exclusive 
of Lend-Lease, is being scheduled to 
reach and to remain at a level that would 
have been considered fantastic at the end 
of the war. At that time, official planning 
was based on armed forces to cost about 
$6,000,000,000 a year. Even that was 
considered expensive. The present plans, 
getting approval of Congress, start at 
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$14,000,000,000 and rise to $22,500,- 
000,000 a year. 

Effects to flow from the establishment 
of an armament-type economy in the 
U.S. are to be many. 


A draft of youths is to be necessary 
to get the men required by larger armed 
forces. (See page 18.) The program get- 
ting Congress’s approval would increase 
the Air Force by 137,500, the Army by 


295,000, Navy by 188,882. This would 
mean an Air Force of 502,000 men, an 
Army of 837,000, a Navy of 666,882. 

The budget of Government outgo and 
income will be affected drastically in the 
year starting July 1. In later years, the ef- 
fect can be greater, depending on wheth- 
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BILLION 


er expenses other than for armaments can 
be cut. As matters stand, the budget pros- 
pect for the 1949 fiscal year is this: 

Income: about $40,000,000,000. 

Outgo: $40,000,000,000. 

Surplus for debt retirement: zero. 

The actual outgo is to be $3,000,000,- 
000 more than the budget shows. This is 
because $3,000,000,000 of this year’s sur- 
plus is being shifted to a special account 
to be applied against spending on for- 
eign aid in the year starting July 1. 

Tax increases, against this back- 
ground, will become a live issue again in 
1949, unless two things happen. One is 
a turn in the world toward peace and 
toward disarmament that will bring a 
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downward revision of arms spendipy 
plans. The second is recove ‘ 
a type that will permit large reductigy 
world. Barring a combination of both ¢ 
those developments, the outlook for th 
U. S. taxpayer is not very bright. 
Inflation, about to give way to som 
mild deflation, is almost sur ' 
in the arm from increased arms spending 
Actual spending on an expanded nmilitay 
force will rise slowly. 
that gradually will turn into a flow of dg. 


creasing expenditure on arms tends t) 
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© their own plans for spending and expan- 
) ion. Where decisions had been to start 


the process of moderate contraction, those 
decisions often will be revised in the light 
of Government spending plans. 

living standards of the public will 
be influenced, too. Just as civilian supply 
was about to catch up with demand, the 
military steps in to take a larger share of 
oods and of man power. Armament 
spending will take steel, aluminum, cop- 
per, other materials that otherwise could 
go to civilian industries to produce goods 


on man power that could otherwise be 
employed in civilian industry. As a result, 


people in general will enjoy fewer goods 
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than they might otherwise have enjoyed. 
They will be expected to gain in satisfac- 
tion, however, from the feeling of security 
that spending on armaments can give. 

The big question is coming to be 
this: Can the U. S. underwrite prosperity 
for much of the outside world, build ar- 
maments at home big enough to stop 
Russia, provide arms for nations in Eu- 
rope on a gift basis and still avoid more 
inflation? 

Congress is willing to gamble that the 
answer is “yes.” The Senate and House 
are voting more funds for arms than the 
White House regards as necessary, Con- 
gress already has voted almost all of the 
dollars for foreign aid that have been 
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asked. At the same time, requests by the 
President for power to control the way 
materials are divided up are being de- 
nied. So is power to control prices or to 
ration scarce consumer goods. 

President Truman is arguing that the 
U.S. cannot do all of these things and 
avoid more control over the way goods 
are divided up. The months ahead will 
go far to determine who is right. 

Armament, in any case, is to be revived 
as a major U.S. industry, sustaining a 
boom that had begun to sag. Armament, 
if carried forward on the basis of plans 
being approved by Congress, will con- 
tinue for at least five years to be a major 
U. S. industry. 
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REARMING WESTERN EUROPE 


Reported from PARIS, LONDON, ROME, BERLIN and WASHINGTON 


Military Lend-Lease for Europe 
is going to be tried again. 

Western Europe is asking for 
U. S. arms to set up an effective 
defense against Russia. 

As a start, leading countries of 
Western Europe are trying to 
unite their forces in one big army. 
United States approval of the 
plan will speed the flow of U. S. 
arms fo Europe. 


The United States is going back 
into the business of rearming Europe. 

Peacetime Lend-Lease, at least at 
the start, will be on a. smaller scale 
than the multibillion-dollar effort of 
World War II. Congress already is 
loaded down with plans for rearming 
the U.S. at an eventual cost of more 
than $20,000,000,000 a year. 

However, the U.S. Government is 
encouraging Western Europe to start a 
defense program that sooner or later will 
require arms and munitions from the 
U.S. Aim is to fill the military vacuum of 
Western Europe with an army capable 
of meeting any Russian attack. 

Five countries—Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Netherlands and Luxembourg 
—are working out a common defense with 
a united command. At the start, these 
countries expect a U. S. guarantee against 
Russian aggression. And their planning 
will not go far without American arms. 

What Europe will get in military 
help from the U.S. depends largely on 
what is left when Congress gets into U. S. 
defense plans. 

This year, the program of rearming 
Europe with U.S. loans and grants is 
likely to start off slowly. Cost of Lend- 
Lease, if it gets going again, will not 
exceed $300,000,000 the first year. That 
much U. S. money already has been spent 
by Greece, most of it on the Greek Army. 
Turkey has received $100,000,000 from 
the U.S. to spend on her Army. But 
money sent to rearm Western Europe 
now is to be handed out on a planned 
basis, distributed as carefully as the 
funds going into the European Recovery 
Program. 

Next year, the value of arms sent to 
Europe may be expected to rise sharply. 
Plan is to release to Europe the arms now 
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in use or held by the U. S. armed forces. 
The U.S. has arms and equipment for 
20 divisions, but most of this is to be held 
until replaced by new armament. As re- 
placements come in, the old equipment 
would be moved out to Europe, on a 
Lend-Lease basis or as a grant. In addi- 
tion, by next year European countries 
may be authorized to order new arms 
from U.S. firms through Lend-Lease 
credit arrangements. 

What Europe wants from the U.S. 
are the arms, munitions and equipment 
to turn the European armies of 2,600,000, 
now divided and ill-equipped, into a 
united and elite force capable of defend- 
ing the West against Russia and her 
satellites. All this, if it can be accom- 
plished at all, will take a long time. As 
a starter, however, the European coun- 
tries are making up lists of their needs 
in arms and equipment. The lists follow 
these lines: 


France wants modern arms and equip- 
ment for 20 divisions—some 300,000 
troops in all. Arms sought from the U, §, 
for this force include machine guns 
antitank weapons, rocket guns, tanks and 
light artillery. France could make her 
own artillery and tanks, but only at the 
expense of exports vital to her part of the 
European Recovery Program. France js 
offering to concentrate on trained mobile 
ground forces, but Frenchmen feel that 
the military arsenal for Western Europe 
should be in the U. S., far removed from 
threats of Russian invasion. 

Britain wants U. S. help in building up 
the British Isles as a gigantic air base for 
operations throughout Western Europe, 
The British are particularly anxious to get 
radar equipment, antiaircraft guns and 


devices for intercepting both guided mis. 


siles and rockets. Britain also wants the 
United States to establish large stores 
of aviation gasoline in Britain and to 




















—Henderson in Providence Journal 


THE NEW LOAD? 
The U. S. aim is to fill a military vacuum 
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S improve British airfields so they can 
I accommodate the newest and_ largest 
© U.S. bombers. 
) italy, with 5,000,000 trained reserves, 
} has an army of 175,000 that lacks planes, 
tanks and all sorts of antiaircraft and anti- 
tank weapons. Italy’s main need is for 
U.§, coal, steel and cotton from which 
Italian industry can make guns, tanks 
and uniforms for a larger Italian Army 
for other Western European armies. 
Western Germany would like to 
rearm with U. S. equipment, but there is 
little chance of this, Out of 500,000 Ger- 
A man war veterans who could be armed 
by the Western powers, only 100,000 
might be armed without a screening 
process that would take six to eight 
months, In addition, French, Belgian and 
| Dutch fears of a revived Germany rule 
© out a German bid for U.S. arms. 
Individual wants like these are not 
getting a favorable reception in Wash- 
' ington, But Europeans, seeking a way to 
satisfy the U.S. that arms granted to 
Europe would not be wasted, are work- 
ing out a program for a united defense 
that could create a new balance of power 
in the world. 


or 





Military plan now taking shape in 
Western Europe is growing out of the 





STEEL: THE BACKBONE 





OF THE ‘WESTERN UNION’ POWER BLOC 


idea that the United States is willing to 
help those European countries that first 
show a desire to help each other. Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall stated 
this principle in the speech that gave 
birth to the European Recovery Program. 
ERP began when 16 Western European 
countries drew up a program for self-help 
and made an estimate of their needs in 
United States dollars. Western Europe’s 
defense program is following the same 
pattern. 

First stage of the defense project is 
about complete. Britain, France and the 
Low Countries have ‘signed a mutual 
defense treaty, creating a bloc of coun- 
tries now called “Western union.” The 
five countries have a permanent military 
staff with headquarters in London. This 
staff is drawing up a program for a 
united defense of Western Europe and is 
making an estimate of Europe’s need for 
U.S. arms. Military unification is to 
follow this outline: 

Joint operations now planned by the 
five countries of Western European union 
include joint maneuvers. Air, land and 
sea units of Britain, France, Belgium, 
Netherlands and Luxembourg may get 
together in maneuvers before the end of 
this year. For the present, the territory 
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—British Combine 


TRACTORS FOR TRADE VS. TANKS FOR TROOPS 
The European aim is an effective defense pattern 











involved in the common defense is lim- 
ited to the five countries and the British 
and French zones of Germany and Aus- 
tria. Eventually, however, most of Europe 
west of the Iron Curtain is likely to 
participate. Only Switzerland and _ pos- 
sibly Sweden are expected to stay out 
of the Western union as neutrals while 
only Spain still is banned from mem- 
bership, due to its Fascist-type Gov- 
ernment. 

United command already is taking 
shape in the permanent military staff at 
London, on which top experts of the com- 
bined staffs of the five countries are rep- 
resented. Liaison with the United States 
armed forces is maintained through Brit- 
ain’s partnership in the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington. In peacetime, 
the top soldier of the Western union is 
likely to be a Frenchman or a Briton, but 
in time of war supreme command prob- 
ably would go to an American. 

Standardization of arms is accepted 
in principle by all five countries, but 
there is plenty of trouble ahead before 
ammunition and spare parts used by one 
country can be employed by another. 
Old equipment, requiring different am- 
munition and special parts, cannot be 
junked until replaced by new arms. 

Arms pool for the supply of Western 
European forces already is taking shape 
in the planning at London. Each country 
is expected to concentrate on providing 
the arms it is best fitted to produce for 
the common defense. Britain is specializ- 
ing in jet-propelled fighter aircraft. France 
is concentrating on motorized equipment 
and artillery. Belgium is prepared to 
produce light automatic weapons. The 
Netherlands and Luxembourg have fac- 
tories for precision instruments like range 
finders and bomb fuses. 

Sharing the cost in men and money 
is a major problem still to be solved. The 
countries of the Western European union 
must agree on how much money and how 
many men each will divert from the re- 
covery effort to defense projects. In the 
absence of such an agreement, Britain, 
for example, is preparing to cut defense 
costs from $3,416,000,000 in 1947 to 
$2,770,000,000 in 1948, taking men out 
of the armed forces to work in factories. 
But France is planning to extend the 
period of obligatory military service from 
12 months to 18, thus increasing her de- 
fense costs in money and man power. 

Decision on the extent of Western 
Europe’s rearmament is eventually to be 
put up to the United States, which is 
underwriting European economic recov- 
ery with $5,300,000,000 in the year 
ahead. U. S. interest in the creation of a 
powerful anti-Communist army in West- 
ern Europe is such that outlook is for a 
speed-up in the rearming of Western 
Europe. 
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Prospect of Draft in ‘48: 
Stress on 19-Year-Olds 


Draft, not a bonus plan to lure 
more volunteers, appears in store 
for youths this summer. 

Efforts to substitute new plans, 
to salvage some universal-train- 
ing provisions, are mostly smoke 
screening. 

When the showdown comes in 
the next few weeks, best bet is 
for an outright draft, limited 
largely to 19-year-olds. 


Draft of youths into the Army still 
is likely to be revived in its wartime 
form this summer, despite all last- 
minute efforts to offer Congress alter- 
native plans. 

To cut through the confusion of present 
draft debate in Congress: The plan to 
lure more volunteers into military service 
with cash bonuses has no real chance. 
Most details of the final draft plan now 
are agreed to. A compromise is likely on 
draft of 18-year-olds to permit these 
youths to volunteer for short-term enlist- 
ment. Methods of deferring reservists 
and farmers and drafting doctors are the 
only major issues unsettled. 

Draft provisions that can be counted 
on with some assurance at this time are: 
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Registration, under the plan most 
likely to pass, is to be compulsory for all 
young men, 18 through 30. 

Draft age will be limited to 19 
through 25. Youths of 18 probably will 
be permitted to volunteer for a two-year 
induction, if they wish to get their draft 
term over with early. 

Length of service in the Army is to be 
two years, followed by three years of 
weekly drill with the National Guard, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or other 
active reserve unit. Alternative to this 
duty will be an extra year of active duty 
in the service, making total service three 
years. 

Exemptions, under the draft as now 
planned, will be easy to get. Physical and 
mental qualifications would eliminate 
about half of all draft-age youths. 

Married men are to be exempt, at least 
in the beginning. So are high-school stu- 
dents, fathers, essential workers in air- 
craft and other defense industries, minis- 
ters, public officials, scientists, and veter- 
ans with over 12 or 18 months’ service— 
Congress hasn’t yet decided which. 

Deferment is provided, too, for some 
or all youths who are members of the Na- 
tional Guard, or of organized reserve 
units, before the draft bill becomes law. 
Those belonging to reserve units prior to 
last March may be certain of deferment, 
while those joining up between now and 
passage of the law stand something bet- 
ter than a 50-50 chance. 

In addition, youths who join such re- 
serve units later are likely to be deferred 
if they sign up before reaching the age 
of 18%. 

College students also are to get some 
deferment, but only until the end of the 
semester. A few, including advanced sci- 
ence, medical, engineering and theologi- 
cal majors, will be exempted from the 
draft on an individual basis. 

Youths drafted, as matters stand now, 
thus will be limited largely to 19-year- 
olds who have completed high school, 
are not married, are nonveterans, and are 
not either skilled workers in defense in- 

dustry or advanced college students ma- 
joring in a draft-exempt specialty. Older 
age groups already have been combed 
over in the wartime and postwar draft, 
can furnish few recruits now. 

That is the draft outlook, up to date. 
Now, to take a look at the only substi- 
tute for the draft yet proposed. 

Volunteer bonus plan, proposed 
by Representative Leo E. Allen (Rep., 
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of Ill.), would offer these benefits t 
youths who volunteer for active mil- 
tary duty: 

Cash inducements, under this plan, 
would be paid upon discharge at the 
rate of $1,000 for youths who volunteer 
for two-year enlistments, $1,500 for thos 
who sign up for three years. 

These cash bonuses, moreover, could 
be claimed by men now in the service 
who enlisted after March 31, 1947, o 
about a third of all those in uniform. 

Re-employment rights, too, would 
be granted volunteers who leave civilian 
jobs to enter the service. Only draftees 
have this right under present law. 

Lower qualifications for enlistment 
in the Army, under Mr. Allen’s plan 
would permit more youths to get th 
proposed benefits. 

Objections are raised to this plan, how 
ever. Effect would be to institute a “poo 
man’s Army,” in which those with littl 
money are induced to enlist while thos 
who can afford it may go to college in 
stead, or get started on a civilian caree 
Cost of the plan, moreover, could go up 
to $3,000,000,000 for cash bonuses alone 
in an enlarged 2,005,882-man_ militar 
force. 

Outlook, therefore, is for Congress © 
go ahead with reviving Selective Servit 
to meet the increased man-power needs 
Decision on that draft probably will be 
made in the coming few weeks. 
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Riots and revolts in Latin Amer- 
ica are a growing problem for 
the United States. Trouble keeps 
cropping up close at home. 

High prices, low wages, poor 
living standards are causes of 
unrest. They help Communist agi- 
tators stir up trouble. 

Dollars will be tried as one 
way to restore order. But cost will 
be high and results may be a 
long time coming. 












The United States, pouring billions 
of dollars across the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific to restore order in the world, now 
finds the job complicated by disorders 
and violence in its own backyard. Un- 
” rest is growing in Latin America at a 
time when the United States wants 















efits t & to center its attention on strength- 
e mil: § ening Europe. 

What causes concern is that peace 
is plan, § keeps getting unpatched at home in the 
at the @ Western Hemisphere faster than it can 
unter fF be patched up abroad in Europe and 
or those FF Asia. The bloody uprising in Bogota is 

just one example of trouble that is oc- 
coud curring. Hundreds of persons have been 
service & killed in a political revolt in Costa Rica. 
347, or & Sabotage shows up in Chile and Brazil. 
m. A revolutionary plot has been uncovered 
woul — in Guatemala. 
civil More American dollars are to be tried 
Irafteess | & One medicine to remove causes of 

trouble among neighbors of the United 
stment | States. There is talk of loans from the 
: plan World Bank and the Export-Import Bank, 
et the | but that is long-range cash. Trouble is 
that it cannot start moving in time to 
1, how. f €ase the present unrest. 
» “pocr The basic problem in Latin America 
h litte # Ow turns out to be a conflict between 
» thoe & low wages and high prices. Living stand- 
ge int ards, already low, are being pushed down 
carer. @ further by inflation. Opposition polliti- 
gow f Cans and Communists are using this 
s alone} Situation to stir up trouble where they 
nilitay BC. 

A sizing up of present conditions 
ress tv @ *0d future prospects in Latin America, 
Service # 8 A country-by-country basis, thus be- 
needs | °Mes important to an understanding of 
vill e & “evelopments in that area: 





Chances of trouble are largest in those 
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Reported from BOGOTA, MEXICO CITY, BUENOS AIRES and RIO DE JANEIRO 


countries where inflation is worst, the 
governments are weak or the Communists 
are strong. 

In Brazil, many of the 47,000,000 
people never have been able to buy all 
the necessities of life. Living costs are 
more than three times as high today as 
they were in 1940. 

Industries now make mostly textiles 
and other light godds, but heavy indus- 
tries are getting started. Exports of tropi- 
cal products are the basis of foreign trade. 
Brazil ships more coffee than any other 
country in the world. 

The Government of President Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra is democratic. 

Communists total about 150,000. Out- 
lawed recently, the party has gone under- 
ground. Its members now are carrying on 
a campaign of sabotage. 

Last revolution, in 1930, put Getulio 
Vargas in as dictator. 

Revolution appears unlikely now, un- 
less Vargas and the Communists can get 
together and line up some Army support, 
but Communists may step up other 
trouble. 

Paraguay’s 1,000,000 people eke out 
an existence by primitive farming, stock 
raising, exporting quebracho extract for 
tanning. 

Communists claim 8,000 members, are 
working with other “outs” to unseat 
President Higinio Morinigo. 

The Government is a dictatorship. 
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Last revolution, in 1947, almost suc- 
ceeded. 

Next revolution can come any time. 
It may keep Morinigo’s hand-picked 
successor, J. Natalicio Gonzalez, from 
becoming President August 15. 

Chile is the world’s largest exporter of 
nitrates and copper. 

Inflation is driving prices beyond 
reach of many of the 6,000,000  in- 
habitants. 

Industries produce mainly small goods, 
but the Government is building a steel 
plant and getting set to develop lumber- 
ing and fisheries. 

The Government of President Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla is democratic. 

Communists total 50,000. The Govern- 
ment is trying to break their power, and 
they are fighting back with sabotage. 

Last revolution took place 15 years ago. 

Real revolution is not likely unless the 
Communists can get support in the Army 
or the national police, but sabotage may 
continue and riots may occur. 

Bolivia depends for its life on the 
export of metals, mainly tin. 

Standards of living for the 4,000,000 
people average perhaps the lowest in the 
Hemisphere. 

Inflation is acute. 

The Government of President Enrique 
Hertzog is democratic. 

Communists are weak. 

Last big revolution was in 1946, but 
there have been serious threats since. 

Next revolution may come after the tin 
market breaks, maybe sooner. 

Peru’s Government started out to be 
democratic, but President José Luis Bus- 
tamente suspended Congress last year 
because of tension following a_ political 
murder. 

Cost of living for the 8,000,000 citizens 
is more than three times prewar size. 

Industries produce mostly metals and 
light items. 

Communists claim 35,000 members but 
accomplish little. 

Last big revolution was in 1933. 

Revolution is not in sight now, but a 
bad one will break out if Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, leader of the strong 
Apra Party, gives the word. 

Ecuador has had 15 presidents and 
several provisional governments in the 
last 20 years. President Carlos Julio Aro- 
semena is trying to provide a democratic 
administration, but his Government is 
shaky. 

Most of the 3,300,000 inhabitants work 
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... for the long pull, the trend is away from ‘strong man” politics 
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at farming or stock raising. Communig, 
number about 2,500. 


Last revolution took place less than , | 


year ago. 


Next revolution may be touched of by § 


the June elections. 

In Colombia, inflation is making |i 
hard for most of the 10,000,000 people 

Major industries produce oil and pre 
cious metals, but factories that make cp. 
sumer goods are increasing. The county 
ranks second only to Brazil as an exporte, 
of coffee. 


President Mariano Ospina Pérez; f 


Government is democratic. 
Communists total about 10,000, 
Last uprising occurred in April. 
Revolution is improbable now if 0s. 

pina can hold the opposition party in 

line, but minor outbreaks may occur, 
Central America’s six countries haye 
a population of 9,000,000. The area e. 
ports fruits, coffee, cocoa, cotton, chicle 
sugar, fibers, cattle, gold. Inflation is les 
serious than in parts of South America 
but living standards average low. Revo. 
lutions and dictatorships have been fre. 
quent, except in Costa Rica and Panama, 


. Communist strength is slight, except in 


Costa Rica. 

Guatemala’s Government is in constant 
fear of a revolt. 

E] Salvador’s Government is shaky, 

Honduras may have violence next Oc. 
tober in connection with its first presi- 
dential election in 16 years. 

Nicaraguans are tired of General Anas- 
tasio Somoza’s rule, will rebel if they 
can get arms, 

Costa Rica is still staggering from its 
first revolution in 20 years. 

Panama may have trouble as the result 
of the current elections. 

In Cuba, the living of the 5,000,000 
people is based on the world’s largest 
exports of sugar. 

The Government is democratic. 

Communists number about 150,000. 
Their policy has been to seek action 
through politics, rather than by violence. 

Last revolution was in 1933. 

No revolution appears likely now, but 
the Government fears the Communists 
may turn to violence. 

Smallest chances of trouble are i 
countries where times are good, dictator 
ship is absolute or the people feel their 
Government is improving conditions. 

Mexico, once swept by frequent revo- 
lutions, has had none since a small up- 
rising was put down in 1938. 

Population is about 23,000,000. 

Industries are increasing, are turning 
out items ranging from iron and petro- 
leum products to drugs and moving 
pictures. 

The Government of President Miguel 
Aleman is democratic. 

Communists estimate their aumbers a 
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me dada 
— about 25,000, but they are ineffectual. ~ : ; 
' No serious disturbances are in prospect. [ P+ Tr A mel 
than g The Dominican Republic has been a Li i iN} © r ; Ca sy 
} under the iron rule of Generalissimo 
d off by > Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina almost rr... | > : 
+ ff constantly since 1930. UD et Nn « i S D ots 
ng lif Living standards of the 2,000,000 peo- p at 
People, le are getting better. 
nd pre. Industries are small and few. 
ke om. The Government is a dictatorship. 
country Last revolutionary attempt, in 1947, MEXICO LEGEND 
“Porter was nipped before the invading forces 
, , & could sail from Cuba. 
Perec Fi No disturbance of any kind appears WHERE TROUBLE 
likely as long as the Trujillo secret police IS POSSIBLE 
f + remain loyal and vigilant. 
iti’s 3,000,000 people manage to 
it 0s | Be primitive farming. WHERE TROUBLE 
uty i The Government is democratic. IS UNLIKELY 
~ Communists have little strength. 
S have The last revolution was in 1945. 
oe § A revolution appears improbable now. 
chick Venezuela’s one big industry is oil. 
“ les ' The country is the world’s largest ex- 
nerica, orter of crude petroleum. x: 
Rew. : Population is about 4,000,000. COLOMBIA  euiANAS 
ae 5 The Government of President Romulo | | § /§<@x\ wrote, ae ee Re oy ope 
nama. § Gallegos is democratic. F te et ee 
ot ia Communists total about 20,000, but . ECUADOR °: oe 
can’t work harmoniously. ~ gare ? 
nstant Last revolution, in 1946, failed. ae aoe” 
| No revolution is in sight now, although 
- a former President has been plotting for 
. Oc, years to get back into power. 
aii Uruguay is the outstanding democ- 
racy of Latin America. 
7 The 2,200,000 people live well in com- BRAZIL 


parison with those of most other countries 
a in Latin America. 

oie Principal industries process meat, lin- 
seed and other farm and ranch products. 


result Last revolution was in 1935. 
000 Revolution appears unlikely now. . Le 
in Argentina’s 16,000,000 people live * 
better, on the whole, than those of any 
other country in Latin America. 
000 Industrialization is further advanced 
tin than in the other countries to the south. 
wm Products now are mostly consumer goods, 
but heavier industry is getting started. 
bet President Juan D. Perén was chosen in 


sist a free election and observes the consti- 
tution. 
Communists claim 30,000 members, 
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fea but accomplish little. 
= Last revolution took place in 1943. 
- No revolution is in prospect. 
= Peace is likely, thus, in many coun- 
, tries of the Hemisphere. But in others, 
a trouble may break out in the months 

ahead, i 
; Some of the disturbances will be small. i 
ing A concerted wave of revolt is not in pros- i 
r0- pect. For the long pull, the trend is away eee 
ing from “strong man” politics and toward 

orderly government. But progress is slow. (\ 
uel Setbacks are frequent. People are tired of 

living in want, and some of them are 
sat [ 0ing to take action. 
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Real Estate: ‘Exclusive . . . Restricted’ 


Effect of Court Decision Upsetting Covenants 


New problems confront many 
property owners as a result of the 
Supreme Court's decision on the 
use of covenants. 

Plans are being studied that 
may keep neighborhood agree- 
ments in effect on a legal basis. 

Clubs, options, occupancy 
standards, damage suits are pos- 
sible alternatives to type of judi- 
cial enforcement now outlawed. 


A property owner today is legally 
free to sell or rent his property to 
anyone, regardless of racial restric- 
tions that may have governed what he 
did with that property in the past. 
A court no longer will enforce cove- 
nants that have barred sale or rental 
of property in some neighborhoods to 
Negroes or Chinese or other racial or 
religious groups. 

The Supreme Court, in denying court 
enforcement to real estate covenants that 
restrict sale on the basis of race or color, 
upset a property restriction that has been 
imposed upon real estate in many parts 
ot the country. (See page 50.) 

A mild revolution, therefore, is in 
sight. It now is to be more difficult for 
exclusive neighborhoods to protect their 
status. Occasional moves by Negroes into 
white neighborhoods, even exclusive 
neighborhoods, may be expected. 

Widespread and immediate changes in 
the character of neighborhoods are not 
likely, however. There is no prospect of 
a sudden mass shifting of families out of 
some neighborhoods and into others. Be- 
sides, alternative methods are expected to 
be used to try to maintain the status quo. 
These will be based in some instances on 
new plans and in others upon pressures 
that can be brought to accomplish indi- 
rectly what formerly was done directly 
through covenants, 

Plans that have the effect of restrict- 
ing neighborhoods and that apparently 
are within the law, under the ruling of the 
Supreme Court, already are in use here 
and there. These plans are being studied 
by property owners who now want to 
figure out exactly where they stand. Any 
of these plans that prove practical as 
well as legally valid are expected to 
come into more general use. 
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Self-enforcement of a covenant that 
limits property ownership in a neighbor- 
hood to the members of a racial or re- 
ligious group is one such plan. Covenants 
still can be written into deeds, and sign- 
ers of a covenant can be required to de- 
posit cash or give bond, as a guarantee 
that they will abide by its terms. 

The Supreme Court, in its decision, 
specifically declared that “private re- 
strictive agreements” of property owners 
are legal, so long as the purposes of these 
agreements are achieved through “volun- 
tary adherence to the terms” and with- 
out the aid of governmental action 
through the courts. Thus, if a restrictive 
covenant is violated by one of the sign- 
ers, he may be penalized through for- 
feiture of the cash he deposited when 
he signed the covenant. Whether the 
courts would uphold such a forfeiture, 
however, still is considered an open 
question. 

One other weakness of this plan, from a 
practical standpoint, is that many house- 
holders do not have money to deposit for 
such a purpose. Even where deposits are 
made, some signer may find it profitable 
to forfeit the cash he has put up, in order 
to take advantage of an exceptional offer 
from a member of a racial group barred 
under the convenant’s terms. 

Requiring membership in a club or 
a co-operative as a condition for own- 
ing or occupying property is a second 
plan, already in use, by which sale of 
property is restricted to certain groups. 
In one type of club, the property is 
owned by the club itself. The house- 
holder-member simply owns shares of 
stock and is assigned certain property 
for occupancy. This type of club is con- 
sidered legal, without any question. But 
it has the drawback that the householder 
never has individual title to the property 
he occupies. 

Legal opinion is not so unanimous on 
the question of whether requiring mem- 
bership in a club as a condition for in- 
dividual ownership of property would be 
enforceable in the courts. The Supreme 
Court’s decision banned judicial enforce- 
ment of restrictions based on race or color 
and has been construed by Justice De- 
partment lawyers to apply also to re- 
strictions based on creed. This would 
seem to permit judicial enforcement of 
restrictions based on other grounds, so 
long as the method used is not a mere 
subterfuge for what the Court already 
has banned. If, eventually, the Supreme 


Court should rule that covenants jf. 
stricting property ownership to member 
of a certain club cannot be enforced ip 
the courts, new legal ground will have 
been occupied. 

Meanwhile, many real estate subdiyi. 
sions probably will be platted and sold in 
connection with golf clubs, tennis clubs 
gardening clubs, and a great variety > 
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other clubs based on some common ac- 
tivity or interest. 

Use of options, or privilege of “first 
refusal,” is another means by which fu- 
ture transfers of property may be con- 
trolled. Under this plan, the firm sel- 
ing real estate in a subdivision retains 
the right to have first chance of buying it 
back if the new owner offers it for sale. 
This plan seems to have no legal flaws, 
except that, to be valid, the privilege 
might have to have a time limit. 

The option device is sometimes used as 
one feature of the club plan—that is, the 
member agrees to give the club the first 
chance to buy his property in case he 
offers it for sale. 

Approval of neighbors is the basis 
of still another plan already tried. Usual 
ly, under a plan of this type, a majority of 
the five nearest neighbors must approve 
the new occupant before a residence cal 
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be sold or rented. This plan, like that of 
club membership, appears not to be 
affected by the Supreme Court's decision. 
its use probably will spread unless or 
until courts disapprove such a limitation 
on the right to transfer property freely. 

High occupancy standards, now in 
elect in many communities, are being 
ysed as a means of maintaining the gen- 
eral character of a neighborhood and of 
indirectly achieving, to a high degree, the 
same ends sought by racial restrictions. 
Such requirements as the minimum cost 
of dwellings and number of occupants 
per room are considered legal and en- 
forceable without any question. Plans 
under which a college degree or other 
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education' is required of an occupant, 
however, appears to be in the same cate- 
gory, from a legal standpoint, as those 
involving club membership or approval 
of neighbors. 

Damage suits, or the threat of dam- 
age suits, may possibly be used by one or 
more signers of a covenant to discourage 
any other signer from selling his property 
in violation of the covenant’s terms. The 
Supreme Court’s decision on covenants 
clearly says that courts cannot invoke 
the racial restrictions of covenants to in- 
validate transfers of property or to evict 
occupants of property. But the decision 
does not specifically debar breach-of- 
contract suits for damages brought by 
covenant signers against other signers 
who have violated the covenant. Legal 
opinion is divided as to whether, under 
the decision, such damage suits now will 
have standing in the courts. 
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None of these plans is entirely free 
from legal or practical weaknesses as a 
means of controlling occupancy of a 
residential area. But their widespread 
use will tend to minimize or to postpone 
any general lowering of property values 
or change in the character of neigh- 
borhoods. R 

Pressures of various kinds also will 
play a part in maintaining the status quo 
of neighborhoods and communities where 
ownership restrictions have been based 
on race or color. 

Social pressure—that is, a hostile at- 
titude on the part of neighbors to un- 
wanted newcomers—will operate to a cer- 
tain extent. But experience has shown 
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that social pressure by itself will not keep 
a community's gates entirely closed to 
members of minority groups. 

Financial pressure is expected to give 
much greater leverage over transfers and 
rentals of property. Private lending in- 
stitutions, often interested in maintaining 
property values in a community, can exer- 
cise a high degree of control over the sale 
or rental of residential property in the 
community. This is exercised sometimes 
through giving or withholding mortgage 
or other leans to an individual, and some- 
times through the giving or denying of 
credit to a builder. 

Customs of real estate dealers in 
many communities will reinforce the fi- 
nancial pressure exerted by lending in- 
stitutions. Real estate dealers usually are 
interested in maintaining property values 
in neighborhoods in which they do busi- 
ness. Therefore they may avoid selling to 


persons whose presence they think will 
lower values. 

Methods of harassment by police 
and other local authorities may be em- 
ployed to some extent to maintain resi- 
dential segregation. In the South, where 
fewer property covenants have been 
adopted than in other areas, such methods 
have been a factor in keeping Negroes 
from becoming residents of sections 
where white persons have their homes. 

In one way or another, plans or pres- 
sures of many types are likely to be uti- 
lized by community groups, in order to 
build up resistance to sudden or wide- 
spread changes in the residential areas 
they occupy. 

Other remedies may be sought. 
One view being advanced in real estate 
circles is that the Government’s public 
housing program should be expanded and 
additional areas made available so as to 
provide better living quarters for Negroes 
and others now occupying slums. In this 
way, it is argued, pressure of these groups 
for invasion of existing residential areas 
will be lessened. 

New risks and problems are certain 
to be faced by property owners in re- 
stricted neighborhoods, no matter what 
plans they adopt to meet their new situa- 
tion. 

Blackmail may be attempted by un- 
scrupulous persons, who might threaten 
to sell or rent houses to members cf mi- 
nority groups previously barred, unless 
the neighbors come through with a sub- 
stantial sum for purchase of the property. 

Wrecking of values in a neighbor- 
hood may be brought about deliberately 
by racketeers. Cases of this kind have 
been reported: An unscrupulous dealer 
begins the process by selling a house at a 
low price to a buyer previously barred 
and thus causing neighboring owners to 
offer their houses for sale also. The dealer 
then buys up these houses at a bargain 
and proceeds to. sell them at high prices 
to buyers among the minority groups. The 
result is a lush profit for the dealer and 
a drastic change in the neighborhood. 

Ramifications of the changes grow- 
ing out of the Supreme Court’s decision 
on property covenants are many. Expert 
opinion is that it will be a long time be- 
fore the effects of the Court’s decision 
can be fully seen. Years will elapse before 
property owners can be absolutely sure 
what methods of restricting neighbor- 
hoods are enforceable in the courts and 
what methods are not. Most of the plans 
now being studied can be applied much 
more easily to new real estate projects 
than to neighborhoods already settled. 
Changes in these older neighborhoods 
probably will be slow in coming, but the 
basis of property values in many of them 
appears to have been fundamentally al- 
tered. 
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ABC's of Progress in Atomic Energy 


Uses Ahead That Will Affect Everyday Life 


Atom is having its effect on 
industry, agriculture, medicine. 
Process, just begun, is to spread 
rapidly. 

Power from atomic energy is 
on the way—for homes, indus- 
tries, ships, trains. New aids 
in making rayon, steel, paper, 
dozens of products are resulting 
from use of radioactive materials. 

Atom’s future already can be 
seen, in outline. 


The future of atomic energy is 
shaping up more clearly. Enough is 
known about the atom at this time to 
plot the chart of many of its nonmili- 
tary uses to be expected in the period 
ahead. 

The power released by splitting the 
atom and the radioactive materials pro- 
duced in atomic furnaces already are 
revealed as of the highest importance in 
nonmilitary as well as in military fields. 
Practical uses of atomic energy are real 
enough to generate a battle in Congress 
related to the issues of who will control 
that energy and what will be the attitude 
of the controllers. 

What can and cannot be expected of 
the atom is revealed in public statements 
by members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and by competent scientists. 

Atomic power for use as a supple- 
ment to, or substitute for, power from 
conventional sources is sure to come. A 
workable demonstration plant will be 
producing power by splitting atoms in 
five to 10 years. But commercial atomic- 
energy plants that will compete with 
other sources of power are 10 to 15 years 
away, or more. 

Cost of atomic power is unlikely, at 
first, to be as low as cost of conven- 
tional power. And the atom probably 
never will give up electrical energy much 
more cheaply than modern water-power 
plants. 

New estimates—by an Oak Ridge 
scientist—indicate atomic power will cost 
5 to .£8 of a cent per kilowatt hour. That 
compares favorably with costs in a mod- 
ern coal-steam plant. But it still is higher 
than the costs in a new water-power plant. 
And the new estimates involve many as- 
sumptions. Official word is that, until a 
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workable plant is built, no one. will know 
what atomic power will cost. 

Uses of power from atomic energy 
are to be limited, at least at first. The first 
users, of course, will be fixed plants pro- 
ducing power for homes, business and 
industry. 

Naval vessels probably are next in 
line—their cruising range is a more impor- 
tant factor than their power costs. Private 
ships would follow. 

Locomotives, too, are big enough to 
accommodate the bulky atomic-power 
plant, and the protective shield that such 
a plant will require. 


Airplanes powered by atomic energy 


are a long way off, may never be built. 
They are not to be ruled out yet, however. 

Automobiles never will be propelled 
by atomic power, according to the official 
view. Some startling discoveries will be 
necessary before the weight of an atomic- 
power plant can be gotten down much 
below 50 tons or so. 

The day is to come, however, when 
cities will draw their electricity from 
atomic plants. Many such plants will pro- 
duce heat, too, and radioactive materials. 
A few atomic-power plants will be used 
directly in the treatment of disease. But 
that day is far off. The atom is not to com- 
pete seriously with conventional power 
for many years. 

Industrial use of atomic energy and 
its by-products is to go far beyond power. 





—Gulf Oil Co. 
COAL-MADE GASOLINE 
. . . radiotracers to probe mysteries 


Radioactive materials are to provide pow. 
erful new tools for industry operations 
There is to be no wait for at least the 
first of these tools. Their use already jg 
under way. The list of industries that 
are using radioactive materials jn te. 
search and actual operation is growing 
every day. 
Rayon industry already is in the field 
Radioactive sulphur now is an established 
aid in making rayon. The problem jt 
solves is simple. Ordinary sulphur is used 
in rayon processing, but must be removed 
later on. A dash of radiosulphur throw 
in goes through the process, giving of 
rays that can be detected and measured, 
The Geiger counter tells when all sulphur 

is removed. 
- Petroleum industry is leading the field 


in discovering new ways to use radio- 


active materials. 

Richer oil strata are being sought with 
radioactive tracers. Limits of oil fields 
are being revealed in the same way. 

Synthetic fuels are the object of an- 
other project. A better understanding of 
the synthesizing of gasoline from coal al- 
ready has resulted from study with radio- 
tracers. 

Pipe-line obstructions are being found 
by use of radiating materials. 

Refining processes are being studied 
in detail with the new tools. Result is 
to be improved methods, lower costs. 

Soap industry is using radioactive 
tracers to study processes that have been 
in use for years but never entirely under- 
stood. Other industries—textiles, chemi- 
cals, metals—are using radioactive tracers 
or are preparing to do so. 

Improved services—applicable to 
many industries—are being developed. 

Ventilation is getting new help. A 
factory using poisonous gases is warned 
by the chatter of a Geiger counter when 
gases are loose in the plant. A radio- 
active element gives the signal. 

Electroplating is becoming more auto- 
matic. Radioactive materials in an elec 
troplating bath send out rays that throw 
a switch controlling the process. Mate- 
rials, thus, control their own concentra 
tion in the fluids. 

Filtration is becoming easier to meas 
ure. Precisely how much of materials i 
being filtered out of liquids is easy to tell 
when those materials contain radioactive 
elements. Radiation of material caught 
in filters tells the story. 

These are only examples. Radioactive 
tracers can ferret out flaws in thick metal, 
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measure amount of corrosion on the in- 
side of a metal tank, keep a check on 
removal of sulphur and phosphorus in 
steelmaking processes, perform many 
jobs simply that have been highly com- 
plicated—or impossible. 

Agriculture, too, offers a broad field 
for the atom to exploit. Work already 
has begun. 

Diseases of plants and livestock are 
being studied with atomic tracers. New 
methods of controlling these diseases 
will mean more food. 

Fertilizers are to be understood better, 
and used with bigger results. Radioactive 
tracers can be followed from the ferti- 
lizer, through the soil, into the roots of a 
plant, up the plant into leaves and edible 
parts. 

Just how fertilizer is used, how much 
of it is taken up by plants, and how rap- 
idly, all these are questions that now are 
easier to answer. In a single year much 
has been learned. 

New strains, new plant types, are 
likely to be developed with atomic 
energy. Exposure of seeds to rays can 
result in production of “sports,” “freaks.” 
And seeds from these altered plants will 
produce the same new type of plant. 
Some such types will have greater resist- 
ance to weather and disease. 

Old secrets of plant life may be re- 
vealed with tremendous effect on food 
production. Little is known about how 
plants grow. Scientists are using the new 
tracers in an effort to understand photo- 
synthesis—one secret that might pay back 
more than the $3,000,000,000 spent on 
the atom. If it can be learned how plants 
make sugar out of air, water and sunlight, 
the world’s food supplies might be vastly 
increased. 

That development is not expected soon. 
But other discoveries made possible by 
use of radioactive materials already are 
helping to produce food more cheaply 
and abundantly. 

Medical uses of atomic-energy by- 
products may, in time, produce the most 
spectacular results. 

Research into causes and cures for 
diseases already is under way in dozens 
of hospitals and medical laboratories all 
over the U.S. New tracers that can be 
had cheaply and abundantly are being 
used to study cancer, leukemia, anemia, 
heart disorders and other ailments. 

Treatment of those same diseases is 

being attempted with the ray-giving ma- 
terials. Results in many cases are encour- 
aging. A full report on this phase of 
atomic science was given in the May 7 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. 

The atom is to produce other far- 
teaching results in the U. S. economy. 

New processes already developed, 
but still secret, are to have wide appli- 
cations throughout industry. That’s an 
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—Brookhaven National Laboratory 


ATOMIC-POWER PLANT OF FUTURE?—HEAT FROM A NUCLEAR FURNACE 
. .. until a workable plant is built, no one will know the kilowatt cost 


official promise. The mass attack on the 
atom-bomb project produced new solu- 
tions to problems that have troubled in- 
dustrial engineers for years. 

New materials are to be another 
product of atomic energy. One outgrowth 
of atomic-bomb research already amounts 
to a new field in chemistry. It is the field 
of fluorocarbons, opened up simply be- 
cause atomic-bomb research made it nec- 
essary. Chemists estimate that develop- 
ment of fluorocarbons opens the way to 
the making of six million to six trillion 
new compounds. Some already developed 
have important potential uses. A lubri- 
cating oil made of fluorocarbons, for 
example, probably never will burn or 
oxidize. 


New businesses are to be expected 
from atomic-energy progress. The new 
tracers, for example, must be made into 
ordinary compounds for use in science 
and industry. At least one firm already 
has been formed to do that. 

That’s the story of the atom’s possi- 
bilities and limitations. But it’s only the 
story as it appears today. On the pos- 
sibilities side, the picture is to grow all 
the time. On the limitations side, the 
picture is likely to shrink. Scientists have 
only begun to delve into the atom’s nu- 
cleus. What really makes the insides of 
the atom tick still is a secret—or a group 
of secrets. The whole story of the atom 
may be rewritten when more of those 
secrets are disclosed. 
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HOW TO EARN DOLLARS ABROAD 


Guarantees of Payment in U.S. Currency 


Money invested in Europe by 
private investors is to get some 
Government protection. Profits, if 
any, will be paid in dollars. 

Idea is to lessen the risk of 
doing business abroad and en- 
courage new enterprises. Euro- 
pean recovery, too, will be 
helped. Dollar guarantees extend 
only to new businesses. 

Profits, themselves, will not be 
guaranteed. 


People who want to risk money in 
profit-seeking ventures in Europe can 
take advantage of a little-noticed 
feature of the Marshall Plan. This 
feature is a clause in the Economic 
Co-operation Act that permits the 
Government to guarantee payment in 
dollars for profits earned abroad. 

Official opinion is that a considerable 
number of U.S. corporations and indi- 
viduals would be willing to take business 
risks in Europe if they thought they had 
any chance of getting their money out of 
the Continent. These risks would con- 
tribute to European recovery. The Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration thus 
is authorized to guarantee that profits, if 
made, can be collected. 

The guarantee will work this way: 

The investment must be approved by 
the ECA Administrator and the partici- 
pating country. 

Profits from that investment, if any, 
then will be paid in dollars. If the partici- 
pating country cannot provide the dollars, 
ECA will authorize them. Dollars also will 
be provided if the property is sold. 

Losses will not be underwritten. The 
investor takes his chance on a loss. 

Limits on dollar guarantees will be the 
total amount of the investment. The Gov- 
ernment will not undertake to pay more 
dollars than the investor puts up, either 
as profits or from sale of the investment. 

Duration of the guarantee can be as 
long as 14 years. 

Charge to the U.S. investor will be 
no more than | per cent a year. 

Guarantees extended by ECA cannot 
exceed a total of $300,000,000, and the 
amount of guarantees offered will be sub- 
tracted from the over-all $1,000,000,000 
lending authority of the agency. In brief, 
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a guaranteed private loan will-mean less 
money for ECA Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman and Deputy Administrator 
Howard Bruce to advance in public loans. 

Newspapers, magazines, motion pic- 
tures and other information media are 
promised special consideration. The law 
specifically lists them as eligible for guar- 
antees, and provides that as much as 
$15,000,000 may be underwritten in the 
first year of the aid program. 

Purpose of this provision is to enlist 
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... the guarantee is yet to be spelled out 


the aid of private enterprise in the Gov- 
ernment’s information program. U.S. 
magazines and newspapers, for example, 
may seek subscriptions from European 
citizens and ECA will guarantee that 
those subscriptions can be paid in dollars. 
The same type of guarantee can be ex- 
tended to motion pictures, to booksellers, 
or to branches of U.S. newspapers pub- 
lished abroad. 

An American newspaper published in 
Paris, for example, may be encouraged 
to extend its circulation to Germany or 
Italy, or even to establish plants in those 


countries. The extensions would be gj. 
gible for guarantees that earnings could 
be transferred in dollars. 

These operations would be regarded 
as aiding the State Department’s “Voice 
of America” program by smoothing the 
way for a wider distribution of privately 
published information about the United 
States. European countries are reported 
to be particularly interested in getting 
technical books printed in the United 
States—books on medicine, engineering, 
science—that cannot be bought now be. 
cause of the dollar shortage. 

Other enterprises could cover q 
wide range of operations. The Nether 
lands, for example, is reported to wanta 
glass factory and to be willing to go into 
partnership with a U.S. firm to erect 
‘one. The Dutch already have co-operated 
with American firms in establishing an 
automobile-tire factory and a plumbing. 
supply plant in that country. Belgium has 
received an automobile-repair and serv- 
icing plant. 

Congress is told that machine-tool com- 
panies, automobile companies, farm-in- 
plement manufacturers, oil refiners and 
manufacturers of “bottled” gas for fuel 
would be interested in expanding Eurc- 
pean operations if they could get some 
assurance that they would receive dollars 
for their earnings. The guarantee provi- 
sion was inserted in the Marshall Plan to 
give that assurance, at least in part. 

Only new enterprises, however, 
will be eligible for guarantees. The Gov- 
ernment is not authorized to guarantee 
dollar transfers for operations of existing 
American-owned plants or businesses in 
Europe. Purpose of the guarantee is to 
attract new capital, not to add to the 
security of capital that already is abroad. 

Fees collected under guarantee agree- 
ments are to be used to meet any liabili- 
ties that may arise from guarantees that 
ECA must make good. Another reason tor 
charging fees under guarantee arrange- 
ments is to make sure that only persons 
who most need them will apply. 

How to get a guarantee from ECA has 
not yet been spelled out. The new agency 
is just getting organized. First steps wil 
be to speed the delivery of necessities- 
food, fuel and clothing. No country 1 
Europe has yet applied for an ECA loan. 
All early requests are for grants. 

When recovery projects are considered, 
however, guarantees for private investors 
are expected to be important in support 
ing private expansion projects. 
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here calculating is a business TH 
ed CALCULATORS 


Take Workman Service, Inc., of Chicago, New 
York, Minneapolis, Seattle and Los Angeles, 
for example. This firm provides a calculating 
service to more than 3,400 business concerns, 
handling overloads and peak period work. Cal- 
culating is Workman Service’s stock in trade. 
Naturally, they have tested a// calculators to 
find the fastest, most accurate and most efficient. 


It is especially significant that like other such 
firms, Workman Service uses Burroughs Calcu- 
lators almost exclusively. What a telling endorse- 


ment for the greater speed, accuracy and 
simplicity of Burroughs Calculators! 


ACCEPT THIS FRIENDLY CHALLENGE! 


Comparison and tests will show you—just as 
they have shown Workman Service—that 
work can be handled faster, more accurately 
and at lower costs on Burroughs Calculators. 
Your local Burroughs representative chal- 
lenges you to let him prove it— with your own 
work and your own people. Call him up and 
tell him you’re ready to accept his challenge. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 


EASIER TO LEARN 


WHEREVER THERE’S 


BUSINESS 


FASTER TO OPERATE 


THERE'S BURROUGHe 
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HEAVIER GOING FOR MR. STASSEN 


Campaign of Harold Stassen 
for the G. O. P. nomination lost 
steam in Ohio. He now looks to 
Oregon to put new power into 
his drive. 

A tough fight with Governor 
Dewey is standing between him 
and the Convention prize. 

Mr. Stassen must win early at 
Philadelphia or fall short. A com- 
promise Republican candidate 
still is a good bet. 


Harold E. Stassen’s dramatic drive 
for the Presidency is slowing down. 
It is losing force five weeks before the 
Republican National Convention test 
at Philadelphia. Only a thumping vic- 
tory in the Oregon primary on May 21 
can supply the steam that might carry 
the man from Minnesota through to 
the nomination. 

What Mr. Stassen needed was a sus- 
tained drive that would gather momen- 
tum steadily, draw delegates from other 
candidates, and develop a band-wagon 
movement in the Convention. His chances 
of doing that now are slipping. 

A spectacular victory in Oregon over 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York would put new force into Mr. 


Need of Oregon Victory to Offset Ohio Vote | 
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MR. STASSEN 
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SENATOR & MRS. TAFT 


. . . how much victory, how much defeat? 


Stassen’s drive. But even that might not 
turn the trick for him. The Oregon pri- 
mary is a full month ahead of the Phila- 
delphia Convention. In some way, Mr. 
Stassen must fill that month with new 
achievements to keep his delegate appeal 
fresh. 

The Ohio primary did not help Mr. 
Stassen. It was widely interpreted as a 
standoff. Both Mr. Stassen and Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, claimed a vic- 
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—Talburt in Washington Daily News 


‘HELLO MAW—HELLO PAW‘ 
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—Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 


‘AREN’T YOU A LITTLE EARLY?’ 


tory. But Mr. Stassen lost more prestige 
than he won delegates. And he won the 
hearty dislike of Senator Taft, a potent 
force in the Republican Party. 

The nine delegates that Mr. Stasser 
won in Ohio fell short of the claims his 
followers had made in advance of the 
election. But Mr. Taft’s forces had hoped 
to limit their own losses to less than that 
number. In that sense, the Ohio primary 
was a draw. 

The 22 delegates that Mr. Stassen had 
entered were running in districts in which 
Mr. Taft was weakest. They were in lI 
congressional districts in which the Sena- 
tor had made his poorest showing in his 
race for re-election in 1944. Eight of 
these 11 districts had been carried by Mr. 
Taft’s Democratic opponent in that elec- 
tion. Nine of the districts were predomi- 
nantly urban, with a*big labor vote. And 
Mr. Taft’s name is identified with a meas 
ure which labor leaders are calling ar- 
ti-labor. Mr. Taft won 13 of 22 dele 
gates in areas of Ohio which like him 
least. 

One delegate-at-large candidate 
had been entered by Mr. Stassen in @ 
Statewide race. Here, he had looked over 
the field to choose a strong candidate. He 
entered Carrington T. Marshall, a retired 
Chief Justice of the Ohio Supreme Coutt, 
and a man with a distinguished reputi 
tion. Most Ohioans expected him to be 
elected. Mr. Stassen’s hope had been that 
Mr. Marshall would get a vote larger than 
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a 
the average vote of the other delegates at 
large. : 

To build up the prospects for Mr. 
Marshall, the Stassen forces named no 
other candidate for delegate-at-large. 
This tended to concentrate the Stassen 
yote upon one man and to improve his 
chance to outrun all of the other candi- 
dates for delegate-at-large. 

Instead, Mr. Marshall ran last. All 
nine of the Taft candidates for delegate- 
atlarge ran ahead of him. The Taft 
candidate with the lowest vote led Mr. 
Marshall by upward of 8,000 votes. 
And Senator John W. Bricker, the Taft 
candidate with the largest vote, led the 
losing Stassen candidate by more than 
92,000 votes. 

The net result left Mr. Stassen with 
fewer district delegates than he had 
hoped for, even in districts in which 
Mr. Taft was weakest. And in his one 
State-wide contest, the Stassen man 
took a sound beating. The upward slant 
of the Stassen line on the graph of presi- 
dential candidates was bent in Ohio. 

The next real test for Mr. Stassen— 
and the final for the primary season— 
comes in Oregon. He is entered in the 
West Virginia primary this week. But 
no other major presidential candidaic 
is entered there. In Oregon comes a real, 
two-man showdown between Mr. Stas- 
sen and Governor Dewey, just as the 
Ohio primary was a trial of strength be- 
tween Mr. Stassen and Senator Taft. 

In Oregon, Mr. Stassen is up against 
vigorous competition. Mr. Dewey is 
traveling back and forth across the State 
by bus, hunting out crowds in small 
towns, injecting homely touches that 
have been missing from past campaigns. 
He is devoting far more time to Oregon 
than he did to Nebraska and Wiscon- 
sin, where Mr. Stassen won, And Mr. 
Dewey already has reduced the _bet- 
ting odds that favored Mr. Stassen to 
carry Oregon. . 

Mr. Stassen must win Oregon deci- 
sively if he is to put the vigor back of 
his drive that is needed to carry him 
through to a nomination. A fairly even 
division of the Oregon delegates with 
Mr. Dewey would not turn the trick. The 
Minnesotan needs to pick up a lot of new 
delegates before he goes into the Con- 
vention. He is bidding for those of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. His chances of 
getting them will be improved if his star 
swings up in Oregon. 

The Republican nomination still is 
wide open to the candidate who is strong 
enough to take it. But neither of the three 
top candidates—Governor Dewey, Mr. 
Stassen and Senator Taft—has enough 
strength in sight yet to win. The signs 
how point to a Convention line-up some- 
what like this: 

Mr. Stassen must win on an early ballot 
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if he is to get the nomination. To a some- 
what lesser degree, this is true also of 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Dewey. But their situ- 
ation has altered. Two months ago, the 
first job of all other contenders was to 
stop Governor Dewey. Now, the first job 
of all others, including Mr. Dewey, is to 
stop Mr. Stassen. 

Mr. Stassen hopes to go into the Con- 
vention with upward of 300 delegates. 
Of the 770 already pledged, he has 68. 
These come from Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Ohio and Wisconsin. 
But he has promises from various other 
States. They do not add up to anything 
like the 548 needed to win the nomi- 
nation. 

There now seems little prospect that 
Mr. Stassen can come close to winning on 
the first ballot. Mr. Taft and Mr. Dewey, 
by themselves, will have almost enough 
delegates to stop him. And in such a Con- 
vention as now is in prospect, with the 
identity of the nominee a matter of guess- 
work, most of the favorite-son delegations 
may be expected to hold firm on the first 
ballot. They will vote for men from their 
own States until they can learn which 
candidate among the top men has the best 
chance of getting the nomination. 

It is not until the second and third bal- 
lots that the real test of strength may be 
expected. By that time, Stassen, Dewey 
and Taft men in favorite-son delegations 
will begin breaking away from home- 
State candidates. Mr. Stassen now is try- 
ing to build up reserve strength in these 
groups. 

Dark-horse candidate? Unless the 
three top men, Mr. Stassen, Mr. Dewey 
and Mr. Taft, have the reserve strength 
needed to take them over, the make-up of 
the coming Convention offers a perfect 
setup for an outsider to capture the nomi- 
nation. Ten men already have delegates. 
At least two others will be on the list 
before the Convention opens. A dark- 
horse candidate could easily emerge. 

Without reserve strength, a candi- 
date’s chances can wilt swiftly. In 1940, 
Mr. Dewey went into the Convention 
with 360 delegates on the first ballot. 
He went down from that point. On the 
second ballot, Mr. Dewey had 338; on 
the third, 315; on the fourth, 250; and 
on the fifth, 57. Wendell Willkie started 
with 105 on the first ballot and won on 
the fifth. 

Mr. Stassen must aim for a quick vic- 
tory. But Mr. Taft and Mr. Dewey are 
tough, experienced battlers. They will 
have almost enough delegates, by them- 
selves, to stop him. And the present 
slowdown of the Stassen drive does not 
improve his chances. The odds still favor 
the nomination of a compromise candi- 
date like Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
of Michigan, or House Speaker Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
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‘THAT MAN STASSEN’ 
...a dramatic drive began to slow down 
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PROSPEROUS OUTLOOK FOR GRAINS 


Reported from AMARILLO, KANSAS CITY and DES MOINES 


Another year of prosperity for 
wheat and corn farmers is in 
sight. Crops, generally, are to be 
good. 

Bumper yields elsewhere will 
help offset drought in Southwest 
wheat country. Another billion- 
bushel crop is forecast. 

Growing conditions for corn 
are good. Yield this year, as a 
result is expected to exceed 1947 
by at least 600,000,000 bushels. 


Outlook for crops in the great U. S. 
wheat and corn belts is mixed this 
year, but good on the whole. There is 
every sign that farmers again will en- 
joy a year of big yields, high prices, 
continuing prosperity. 

The wheat harvest is to get under way 
soon in Texas, and then start its long 
move northward. There are areas in 
Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma where 
yields will be low. Yet the outlook is for 
a total wheat crop—winter and spring 
wheat combined—in excess of 1,000,000,- 
000 bushels. At the same time, planting 
of corn is going on this year under far 
more favorable circumstances than in 
1947. Another 3,000,000,000-bushel crop 
is forecast, compared with the 2,400,- 
000,000 crop produced last year. 

Through the corn belt, moisture condi- 
tions are good and there has been plenty 
of warm sunshine. Excessive rains and 
floods of the kind that almost ruined the 
1947 crop have largely been absent this 
year. Drought, however, has taken a toll 
in parts of the winter-wheat belt. Yet 
drought is confined to limited areas and 
apparently is not to keep wheatgrowers, 
in the aggregate, from collecting about 
$2,000,000,000 for their 1948 crop. 
Prices are holding relatively high despite 
the prospect of reasonably good yields. 

Prosperity, in fact, seems assured for 
grain growers, both wheat and corn, and 
for the industries that rely upon them. A 
banker in the Texas Panhandle puts it 
this way: “Farmers are in such a strong 
position that no matter what happens few 
of them can be hurt very much.” 

The wheat crop, despite growing 
handicaps, is expected to add up to the 
sixth billion-bushel crop in history. From 
the Texas Panhandle to northeast Kansas, 
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the crop is overcoming drought, high 
winds and excessive heat in some areas, 
all of which will make the harvest from 
10 days to three weeks late throughout 
the Southwest. 

Offsetting these difficulties are a num- 
ber of favorable factors that seem to as- 
sure a bumper crop. They include modern 
methods of cultivation, soil fertility, farm- 
er persistence, and, in other areas, exceed- 
ingly favorable growing conditions. 

In certain areas of Kansas, for example, 
record wheat yields are expected. By con- 





—Santa Fe Railway 
OFF TO MARKET 
In return—new land, new luxuries 


trast, many big growers in Texas will get 
practically no crop. One Texan with close 
to 7,000 acres in wheat said he would 
take a dollar an acre for his whole crop. 
Others who harvested 20 to 40 bushels to 
the acre last year can expect only 3 to 
5 bushels this year, which they consider 
virtually no crop at all. Most Texas 
wheat, however, will do better than this. 
The most pessimistic forecasters are talk- 
ing in terms of an average yield of about 
7 bushels to the acre, compared with a 
1947 average for Texas of 16.4. 

Some Texas growers, facing wheat- 
crop failures, are converting their land to 
other profitable uses. One in the south 
plains below the Panhandle harvested a 
bumper wheat crop last year, but found 
his soil too dry to plant this year. Now 
he plans to plant grain sorghums and 
some cotton. He hopes to show a nice 
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profit from these operations. If he doesn't 
he still will make money from raising beef 
cattle. That is typical of the way the big 
Texas growers, farming thousands of 
acres, can diversify and still come out ali 
right in a bad wheat year. 

In other wheat States, where farming 


is on a smaller scale, the same crop con. | 


trasts are showing up. A veteran farmer 
in northeast Kansas, for example, ex 
one 40-acre field to yield 20 bushels tp 
the acre, and a 20-acre field owned by 
him a half mile away to yield 10 to 19 
bushels. One field had favorable rains and 
the other did not. In the big wheat areas 
of western Kansas, the crop is in bad 
shape. Yet, with 3,000,000 acres of wheat 
facing abandonment in the State, Kansas 
is counted on to produce 130,000,000 to 
145,000,000 bushels. This compares with 
average of 158,000,000 
bushels. 

The wheat harvest, expected to start 
in early June in the Panhandle, is to be 
handicapped by shortages and other prob- 
lems. Gasoline and fuel oil for combines, 
tractors and trucks may not always be 
available when needed. Boxcars are in 
short supply. But few really serious 
hitches are expected. 

An army of men and machines will be 
mobilized to harvest the crop. It will as- 
semble in the North Panhandle of Texas 
and move north through the wheat States 
into Canada. This huge army will include 
some 20,000 men, 5,000 combines and 
6,600 trucks. Men and machines already 
are being recruited from places as far 
away as New York, Oregon and Canada. 
Employment agencies in the wheat States 
will co-ordinate the operation. 

Corn farmers have a big incentive 
to produce a large crop. Corn is scarce 
and the price is high. In Iowa, a farmer 
lately has been getting $2.17 to $2.20 
bushel at country markets. Sometimes 
a neighboring farmer who is desperately 
in need of feed for hogs and cattle wil 
pay as much as $2.28. There is some be- 
lief that prices will go still higher, a 
though many recognize that a drop is 


probable if a bumper-crop is harvested. ; 


Hog prices, which have dropped from 
$30 a hundred pounds to around $20 and 
$21, are prompting some farmers to cul 
down on their pig crops and grow more 
corn for cash sale. It now appears that 
about 10,600,000 acres will be planted to 
corn this year, a figure slightly below 
last year’s acreage. Increased supplies of 
fertilizer and better cultivation, howevé,, 
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Fi GOLDEN GRAIN: Even with some revision, it still adds up to a rather fabulous story of profits 

at are expected to offset the reduced plant- times are paid. Farm buying in Kansas Banks throughout the wheat country 

wih ing. , is off a little, reflecting the wheat-price reflect the prosperity of the farmers. In 

0.000 Prosperity still is everywhere appar- break and spotty crop prospects, yet Amarillo, Tex., where the wheat harvest 

? ent in the grain belt, and there is no in- farmers in this State are paying higher _ starts, bank deposits are close to $100,- 
dication that things will be different later than market prices for automobiles and 000,000, more than three times as large 

- this year. Farm spending is holding up. machinery. as three years ago. Some big growers 

0 be Home building is flourishing in Texas Farm profits in much of the wheat have been harvesting 50,000 to 100,000 

prob- and Oklahoma wheat areas despite high country are going into land. A banker bushels of wheat annually for the last 

~~ prices, Farmers in these States are spend- explained that “when a grower makes a _ seven years. One collected $209,000 from 

8 be ing freely for household appliances, fur- lot, he likes to have something to show an 87,000-bushel crop in 1947. Another 

wea niture, automobiles and farm machinery, for hismoney.”Generally, the grower pays _ is holding 85,000 bushels, worth $2.25 a 

- New cars still command premiums of cash for the land. Farm-mortgage debt in bushel, because the 20,000 bushels he 

Il be $500 to $600 each. the area is very moderate. One grower, sold, plus earnings from cattle, put him 

I as In lowa, farmers are loosening up in who made almost $300,000 from wheat in higher tax brackets than he wanted. 

a their buying after cutting down in the — last year, has bought 40,000 additional It all adds up to a rather fabulous story 

fer wake of last February’s break in corn acres and paid cash for it. of profits from grain, especially wheat, 

Pe prices. Many are improving their proper- Farmers in Kansas and lowa, however, for the successful growers. Returns, over 

ude ties and buying new comforts for their are buying relatively little land. They all, undoubtedly will be cut some this 

and homes. Demand for cars and farm ma- prefer to hold on to their cash or to put year, but not to a point where those with 

- chinery is high, and premium prices some- _ it in savings bonds. good crops will be hurt much. 
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GRAIN ELEVATORS: Despite some handicaps, the nation can expect another history-making billion-bushel crop 
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One of a series of advertisements or rt trade 
directed to American manufacturer » incor. 


porate electrical equipment in their products, 


if you are interested in 


selling to foreign markets 


Westinghouse can help. you 


TODAY you, among many other manufacturers, are prob- 
ably asking yourself questions such as these: Should I export 
my product? What are the profit opportunities? Should I 
start now, or wait until I’ve caught up with domestic de- 
mand? 

After 40 years of experience in manufacturing for and 
selling to foreign markets, we at Westinghouse feel we can 
help give you some of the answers. 

We believe in world trade. We believe world trade is an 
outlet that can increase business, make more jobs and pro- 
mote steadier employment by taking up seasonal slack in 
domestic production. We believe that other manufacturers 
can profitably expand their production through export. 

We believe now is the time to make your export plans. 


eeseeeoceaovemoeaeovenvevvreeeeweeeeee 


WESTINGHOUSE CAN HELP YOU 
—understand import control regulations, and the fi- 

nancial conditions in the markets you decide to enter. 
—determine the best method of distribution. 
—formulate a practical service plan. 


—appraise your logical marketing areas with infor- 
mation regarding electrical characteristics, packing 
and shipping, climatic conditions and other data. 










If you manufacture products incor- 
porating electrical equipment, you 
can obtain this help by calling your 
nearest Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation office. Or write for 
your copy of the booklet ‘The 
Export Market for Your Prod- 
uct.” It highlights the type 
of service and information 

we have available. 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL COMPANY e 40 WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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ROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 
PARIS....BERLIN....TEHERAN....NANKING.... 








>> Peace, of a sort, seems to be breaking out all over Western Europe. There 
is a lull in the "cold war," easing of tension, time to bask in the Spring sun. 
Compared with springtime 1947, or 1946,-it's all quiet on the Western front. 
Annual food crisis has failed to show up. Spring is the time for it, when 
old stocks run low, before the new harvest comes along. But this year, except 
possibly in Western Germany food shortages are not near the crisis stage. 
Strikes, riots, demonstrations are at the moment few and scattered. 
Widespread upheaval, threatened by Communists, has failed to occur. 
Governments that most people expected would surely collapse, still stand. 
Absence of trouble and turmoil in Europe is today the significant news. 
The Communists, for a change, are subdued. Russia's Vyacheslav Molotov has 
spoken gently to the Finns. Mr. Molotov's deputy, Andrei Vishinsky, has not de- 
nounced the United States for weeks. Even the Moscow radio is comparatively calm. 
All this may not last, probably won't. There are too many basic conflicts, 
too many issues still unsettled. But, while it lasts, the peace is wonderful. 














>> There's no mystery behind the current lull. It has been imposed on Moscow 
by the West, by a Succession of heavy blows delivered at machine-gun tempo. 

U.S. Congressmen voted overwhelmingly for a vast European Recovery Program. 
That wrecked the plans of Communists everywhere, kept the U.S. in Europe. 

Italians rejected Russia in favor of the U.S. That was a right to the jaw. 

Western Europeans, led by Britain and France, openly organized a Western 
union, to defend themselves against aggression. That was another blow. 

Together, these blows added up to a resounding defeat of Soviet policy. 
There had been nothing like it since the postwar period began three years ago. 
The Politburo had now to face the fact that it had failed to kill the Marshall 
Plan at birth, failed to kick the U.S. out of Europe, failed to make a planned 
advance into Italy, failed to keep Western Europe divided, weak, defenseless. 

So it was about time for a lull, for a pause to count up the losses, revise 
estimates of Western strength, go into a huddle to decide what to do next. 








> It's a time, also, for easing the pressure, even for strategic retreats. 

Heat is off Finland, for the time being. Finns signed the new treaty with 
Russia because they had to, but the pressure was mild. They expected the worst. 
They looked for the Czechoslovakian treatment, are amazed they didn't get it. 

Tension has relaxed somewhat in Berlin and Vienna. Now the Russians show 
Some disposition to negotiate, to talk things over, even if not to retreat. 

But, in addition, there are clear signs of retreat here and there: 

Appeal of Communism, it is now admitted by the German Communist Party, is 
not what it used to be. To recruit members in Western Germany, the party wants 
to drop the Communist label, travel under a new name, Socialist People's Party. 
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(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-= (Continued) 


Control of world labor is not proceeding according to plan. Italian elec- 
tions jolted Communist labor leaders throughout Europe. Now the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, which Moscow hoped to dominate, has agreed to ban Moscow-in- 
Spired attacks on ERP. U.S. and British labor leaders, in other words, insist 
that Russia cannot run world labor. The Russians have beat a strategic retreat. 

Word from Moscow to the boys, apparently, is: Be flexible, conciliatory. 





>> A new set of Soviet policies, of instructions, is obviously in order. 
Westward push can't operate on the Czechoslovakian pattern. The soft spots 
seem to be hardening. Drive has to be indirect, now, perhaps go underground. 
Opportunities for direct attack are lost to Communists in Italy, France, 
elsewhere in Western Europe. Best opportunities are in the Middle and Far East. 
Outlook, probability, is that Politburo will turn its back on Western 
Europe for a while, and concentrate more energy on problems nearer home, among 
the Soviet satellites, using whatever energy is left over for such promising 
areas as Iran, Palestine, China. That does not mean, however, giving up hope 
of controlling Germany, or of kicking the West out of Berlin and Vienna. 
For the long pull, Soviet objectives remain what they have been: surround 
Russia with an expanding layer of friendly states; to build a Communist world. 














>> Middle East, as a field for Soviet exploitation, sizes up this way: 

Palestine invites unlimited fishing in troubled waters. If direct entry by 

Soviet forces is out, as it seems to be, there will be opportunities to side 

with both Arabs and Jews against the West. Ultimately it may pay off. At least, 

Anglo-American need for oil, for strategic hold, can be attacked, jeopardized. 
Turkey is a tougher target. Political pressure, propaganda have little ef- 

fect on the anti-Russian Turks. But by forcing Turkey to keep’a big Army on the 

alert, to expand spending for arms, Moscow may push Turks into economic crisis. 
Iran offers an easier target, with more immediate chances for success. 


>> Russians got deep into Iran during the war, it's to be remembered, might 
still have a firm hold there if they hadn't bullied Iranian officials, alien- 
ated the people by their behavior. This time, Soviet technique aims to: 
Discredit U.S. military, police advisers, weaken Iran's internal security. 
Harass Iranian Government, keep it nervous about Soviet intentions, keep it 
on the defensive, with no time left for internal reforms, long needed. 
Stir up strikes in the oil industry, where workers are easy prey. 
That's the program for Iran. Moscow can increase the pressure at will. 
Indirectly, it's also pressure on the Anglo-American grip on the whole 
area, and on oil supplies for ERP. Communist-inspired strikes of oil workers, 
added to the effect of the Palestinian war on pipe lines and refineries, can 
just about dry up the Middle East as a convenient source of oil for Western Europe. 
As it is, ERP countries expect to get nearly two fifths of their oil from 
the Middle East this year, and more than four fifths from these fields by 1952. 
Soviet attack on Western Europe, thus, might profitably shift to the East. 














>> Farther to the east, in China, the score continues to favor the Communists. 

They're winning the battles, pushing farther and farther south. China's econ- 
omy keeps going downhill. Now a U.S. dollar will buy a million Chinese dollars. 
It's against these forces that Chiang's new Government now begins to work. 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 








that makes your interests our first consideration 


flame lights joy on a birthday cake. But homes burn 

as well as candles. The joys of your own home de- 
serve the greatest possible protection. 

Consider the baby’s parents. Although their home was 

insured, they were rather hazy about what the insurance 


covered. They carefully observed fire prevention rules. 


Still they worried—knowing how fires do 
happen. 

Then a friend introduced them to a Hard- 
ware Mutuals representative who carefully 


know what the policy back of the policy has meant to thou- 
sands like them. Prompt, sympathetic claim settlements. 
Friendly, nationwide service. Substantial dividend savings. 
Take a tip from their peace of mind. Let your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative show you the way to 
greater freedom from worry. Licensed in every state. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
AUTOMOBILE ... HOME .. . BUSINESS 


reviewed their insurance problems. When they H a rdware Mu tu al S 


realized how inadequate their all-round pro- 
tection was, they acted at once. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY ; 


They're now enjoying the thorough pro- _ yzaRDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


tection of Hardware Mutuals full-standard 


fire and extended coverage insurance. They Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 








Ww 


(The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica has submitted to President Truman a “Positive 
Program for Peace,” dealing “not with the long-range 
task of building peace but with a short-range task of 
averting war without yielding sound democratic prin- 
ciples.” An excerpt is printed below.—The Editor.) 


Our people should not rely primarily on military 
strategy to meet Communist aggression. Such reliance 
is more apt to bring war than prevent it. There should 
be greater concentration on positive programs of an 
economic, social, political and moral character. 

In times of international crisis men tend to look to 
military measures as a means of salvation. That is 
happening in America now. Nearly a year ago Secre- 
tary Marshall put forward the statesmanlike idea of 
the European Recovery Plan. In many respects, how- 
ever, our recent international policy seems to have 
been much dominated by military thinking. Such 
domination increases the risk of war. 

In present conditions of international anarchy, 
where international law and international police pow- 
er are lacking, national military strength is necessary, 
while we continually strive for the multilateral reduc- 
tion and control of armaments through the United 
Nations. But the main defenses of what we treasure 
are to be found in nonmilitary measures which will 
change the conditions favoring the spread of despot- 
ism. To provide those defenses is not the task for mil- 
itary advisers. 

Therefore, the American people, in conformity with 
the principle of democratic government, should not 
permit policy making to pass predominantly into the 
hands of those who think primarily in military terms, 
as seems to be the case today. 

Our people and Government should not feel satis- 
fied with merely military measures but should dili- 
gently develop and carry through programs of an eco- 
nomic, social, political and moral character. Thus, 
the real security of the United States and of the world 
may be safeguarded, and war may be averted. 

Our people should press for positive programs 
which have immediate possibilities for peace and jus- 


METHODS OF AVERTING WAR 













tice. They could, for example, quickly move towapj 
(a) Greater economic well-being throughout t 
world; (b) Greater emphasis on increasing social we. 
fare; (c) Greater observance of human rights, to chee) 
terrorism; (d) Greater use of processes of internation 
al conversation and negotiation. 

We believe that the positive programs which 











here propose by way of illustration flow directly fron 
owere Su 


‘pursuit | 






our Christian faith and its requirements for relation 
of mutual helpfulness and goodwill among men. 
In urging at this time economic assistance to thoy 
in need, increased opportunity for human welfare, ani 
greater observance of the rights and freedoms whieh 
are claimed by virtue of man’s dignity in God’s sight 
we are setting forth tasks which should at all tims 
command the support of our Christian people. We ar 
convinced that beth the inherent right of these steps 
and their direct bearing upon the present international 
crisis will commend them to all men of good will. 
Primary responsibility for the technical aspects o 
programs rests, of course, upon government and po 
litical leadership. Nevertheless, our present appeal to 
our people to press for economic, social, political ani 
moral programs for peace would not be convincing 
unless we could point to genuine possibilities of thi 
character. 
(A) One of the conditions which tempt Soviet lead: 
ership to aggressive action is the prevalence of e 





























The European Recovery Plan, which that Act incor 
porates, shows the immense possibilities which resit 
in non-military resourcefulness and action. 







The constructive objectives of this Plan have bef 





strongly backed by our churches. It has now been &: 
acted into law, and action under it is beginning. Sud 
action ought to do more than provide temporary t 
lief. It should, and can, work to change economit 
conditions into those needed for a great revival d 
hope and creative effort. 

(B) Another condition which tempts Soviet leadés 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Call for programs of an economic, social, political and moral character 
io safeguard the security of the United States and the world—More 
than armed forces needed to meet Communist aggression. 


Dcteve that the Communist parties are today the 
jonly ardent advocates of increased social welfare. 
hese parties attract and organize people already re- 
“sentful because they feel that their present leadership 
‘and institutions perpetuate economic and racial in- 
justices from which they suffer. The conditions which 
create that feeling can be, and should be, changed. 

There was a time when the Western democracies 
Swere supreme in prestige because of their dynamic 
pursuit of liberty, equality and fraternity; their great 
experiments in political freedom; and their industrial 
revolution, which added unimagined productivity to 
human effort. 

Today, because Soviet communism attacks free- 
dom, we are drawn into defense of the status quo. We 
ought rather to preach and practice the unique capac- 
ity of a free society to effect changes peacefully. We 
ought to develop and make known constructive pro- 
grams which will again capture the imagination and 
enlist the support of those who are unsatisfied, of those 
who feel themselves exploited, and of those who want 
to make dreams come true. 


| (C) Still another of the conditions which tempt 


Soviet leadership to aggressive action is the possi- 
bility of frightening people from working against So- 
viet penetration. Today, even within the free societies 
of western Europe, many feel that they cannot, with- 
out great future risk of reprisal, express the dictates 
bof their reason and conscience. 

| That situation violates the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter which call for respect of human 
tights and require the nations to take joint and sep- 
arate action in cooperation with the United Nations 
to secure the observance of those rights. Three years 
have gone by without any international cémmitment 
to that task. It is imperative that the United States 
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take the lead, with those nations which are agreed on 


what human freedom means, to secure prompt adop- 


tion of a covenant of human rights, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. If our nation should 
quickly assume dynamic leadership of a movement to 
define and protect human rights, even if only within 
the existing free societies, that action would do much 





to reassure peoples now frightened and to check the 
further spread of terrorism. 

(D) The avenues of diplomatic conversation be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States should 
be kept open and used. There should be the fullest 
possible exchange of information and of views on the 
assumption that all nations want peace, not war. 

An appearance of broken official relations is psy- 
chologically bad for peace. It increases the risk that 
governments act on misinformation and make mis- 
calculations which lead to perilous incidents. Also, 
it may be that some of the conflicts of national inter- 
est and issues of power can be dealt with by isolating 
them from irreconcilable conflicts of basic convictions. 

We do not presume to judge the technical problems 
of when and where, and with whom, conversation 
should be held or negotiations conducted, but we sug- 
gest that there are in the field unused possibilities 
which ought to be explored. If trustworthy agreements 
could be arrived at between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, even on minor matters, the present 
world-wide sense of tension might be eased and the 
way made easier to preserve peace. The mood of the 
American people should be such as to encourage the 
Administration to utilize the possibilities of conversa- 
tion and negotiation. Likewise, avenues of religious, 
cultural, scientific and educational exchange should 
be kept open and developed as far as possible. 

It may be objected that the possibilities we have 
suggested do not meet our test of immediacy. We do 
not believe that such an objection is sound. Programs 
themselves have consequences even before they are 
fully realized. The European Recovery Plan is a good 
illustration. The idea had profound influence when it 
was first put forward by Secretary Marshall and 
quickly endorsed on a bipartisan basis. That occur- 
rence changed the aspect of affairs in Europe more 
than nine months before the plan itself took legal 
shape. It is possible to get immediate results, which 
will decrease the threat of war, through economic, so- 
cial, political and moral proposals which are well 
thought out and which it seems our nation is resolved 
to carry through. 





















David E. Lilienthal and his colleagues 
of the Atomic Energy Commission are 
caught again in the middle of a congres- 
sional row. President Truman has re- 
appointed them for terms ranging from 
one to five years, and Senate Republicans 
do not like the idea. They never have 
cared particularly for Mr. Lilienthal, an 
original New Dealer, anyway. They are 
balking at voting confirmation of the 
appointments. 

This Republican attitude, sharply 
criticized in some quarters as motivated 
by election-year politics, is raising a num- 
ber of questions. Just what are the Re- 
publicans trying to do? Who are the men 
involved, and what have they accom- 
plished in one year in office? What will 
be the outcome of the congressional dis- 
pute, and what its effect on the work of 
the Commission? Many are wondering 
about the answers to these inquiries. 

Motives. The Republicans, expecting 
to elect their own President in November, 
are reluctant to confirm appointments 
for terms that will carry far into the next 
Administration. They want men of their 
own party to have such jobs. In justifica- 
tion, the Republicans point to the way in 
which President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was hamstrung in some cases by Repub- 
lican-appointed holdovers in Government 
positions. 

The work of AEC, running perhaps the 
biggest business in the country, building 
atomic bombs, developing atomic energy 
and turning its by-products to purposes 
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People of the Week. 


Mr. Lilienthal and His Four Teammates: The Men in the Middle 
Of the Row Over Reappointment of Atomic Energy Commission 


of health improvement, is so important, 
however, that the Republicans now are 
forced to retreat. They haye come up 
with a compromise offer under which the 
AEC members all would be reappointed 
for terms of two years. 

This proposal now has the inside track. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michi- 
gan, and Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
gave it their approval. By this approach, 
they expect to avoid a repetition of the 
angry struggle in committee and on the 
Senate floor that preceded Mr. Lilien- 
thal’s original confirmation a year ago. 

President Truman, however, has his 
back up on the issue. He has announced 
firmly that he will not compromise. Thus, 
he could be expected to veto the two- 
year extension. The Republicans see little 
prospect of overriding the veto. Such a 
series of events would consume much 


time and would leave things about where . 


they are now. Congress would adjourn 
without action on the nominations and 
the Commissioners would receive recess 
appointments, subject to confirmation at 
the next session—after the elections. 
Five-year term. In particular, the Re- 
publicans dislike giving the longest term 
of all, five years, to Mr. Lilienthal. A year 
ago, Mr. Lilienthal was opposed for a 
number of reasons. He was accused of 
being a Communist, of tolerating Com- 
munist activity among employes of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which he 
headed for years. Opposition came from 
the Army, which wanted closer military 
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' —Black Star 
MR. LILIENTHAL 
... once, four other bow ties lighted up 


supervision of atomic development tha 
it thought Mr. Lilienthal would pemit 
Business leaders campaigned against Mr 
Lilienthal because of his advocacy of 
Government-owned power. Isolationis 
were shocked at a Lilienthal proposal tha 
a world authority take over atomic deve. 
opment. The cumulative effect was man) 
votes against Mr. Lilienthal, although hi 
won confirmation. 

Now, all these objections to the AEC 
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IN THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION‘S HEADQUARTERS NOTHING IS LEFT TO CHANCE— 


Every window is carefully checked 
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Every file case is sealed at night 


Every visitor is thoroughly eyed 
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1,086 COMPANIES REPORT 


plants 


IN THREE YEARS 


» +» creating hundreds of thousands of new jobs 


The Pennsylvania Department of Commerce has 
just completed an official survey of expansions 
and modernizations in this State since the end 
of the war. 

With almost 1,200 companies yet to be heard 
from, new capital outlays of $1,789,698,713 
have been tabulated. This comes on top of a 
war-time expansion of manufacturing facilities 


in Pennsylvania which was among the greatest 
in the nation. 

This survey shows that when industry has a 
free choice in selecting its locations, the great 
economic advantages of a plant in Pennsylvania 
—the heart of the rich eastern market—are con- 
clusive. If you are interested in a report of the 
survey in detail, send the coupon below. 

















James H. Du FF, 
Governor 


























AVERAGE OF OVER A MILLION DOLLARS FOR 
EACH DoT Each dot on this map represents 
a new industrial plant in Pennsylvania or 
one in which a major capital expansion has 
been made in the past two years or is to be 
made in 1948. There are 1,411 f{’ ants, re- 
ported by 1,086 companies, for a total of 
about two billion dollars. Reports are still 
coming in; almost 1,200 plants employing 
more than 100 persons each have yet to report. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Orus J. MaTTHEws, 
Secretary of Commerce 
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State Department of Commerce 
Harrisburg, Peansylvania 


survey of new plants and equipment. 


Your Name. 


Please send me a copy of your report on the industrial 


almost 2 billions of expansions 
in Pennsylvania 


ALL TYPES OF INDUSTRIES PARTICIPATED 


The survey included returns from 52 different classi- 
fications of industry. Here are a few of the largest: 


Number of Three-year total for 
Companies Reporting Capital Expenditures: 
17 Electric Light and Power $332,155,308 
26 Basic Iron and Steel 285,173,845 
1 Telephone Company 166,800,000 
15 Petroleum Companies 121,097,700 
203 Textile and Textile Products 98,127,043 
13 Steam Railroads 91,675,523 
85 Paper and Printing Companies 83,683,055 
29 Electrical Machinery, Apparatus and Parts 56,058,942 
93 Food and Beverage Companies 51,925,239 
39 Chemicals and Chemical Products 45,364,893 
25 Glass Companies 32,185,877 
32 Coal Companies 31,316,707 


10,525,908 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Address 
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chairman are being revived, with elec- 
tion-year considerations added. Some, 
and notably Senator Brien McMahon 
(Dem.), of Connecticut, long deeply 
interested in atomic development and 
control, contend that the current con- 
troversy will throw the Atomic Energy 
Commission off stride, interrupt its work 
and throw a pall of uncertainty over its 
future operations. 

The Commission. For the present, 
however, the Commission members are 
ignoring the squabble. Naturally, Mr. 
Lilienthal, a thoughtful, approachable 
administrator who has devoted many 
years to public service, does not like the 
periodic pushing around that he gets in 
Congress. But there is work to be done, 





few. They wander in and out of each 
other’s offices discussing issues that arise. 

Four days out of five, on an average, 
the Commission meets. Its sessions are 
matters of shirt sleeves, first names and 
informality. Questions to be settled come 
up from a smoothly operating staff, with 
a statement of the problem, the pros and 
cons, concurrences and dissents, and staff 
recommendations. A discussion _ starts, 
runs around the table. Mr. Lilienthal adds 
his views. The consensus usually is clear, 
and decisions are made without formal 
votes. The meetings usually last from one 
to two hours, but sometimes run on to 
three. 

The members all are men of wit. There 
usually are humorous exchanges to relieve 


ATOMIC-MINDED SENATORS HICKENLOOPER & McMAHON 
... from a demand, to a retreat, to a compromise—to a veto? 


work that keeps him and his colleagues 
busy seven days a week. The other men 
involved are: 
> William W. Waymack, a Des Moines, 
la., newspaper editor, long interested in 
encouraging international understanding. 
> Sumner T. Pike, a Maine-born Repub- 
lican, a former Wall Street investment 
man, and a former member of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 
> Robert F. Bacher, one of the scientists 
who helped assemble the first atomic 
bomb. 
> Lewis L. Strauss, also a former in- 
vestment banker, a rear admiral during 
the war, and active for many years in 
developing radioactive materials for med- 
ical purposes. 

The team. As a group, the five are 
unusually congenial. They also tend to 
see things much alike. Disagreements are 
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the solemnity of dealing with a subject 
so vital. Sometimes there is even a bit of 
horseplay. Mr. Lilienthal likes bow ties. 
When he entered a meeting one morning 
he found all his colleagues wearing them. 
When he said good morning, all the ties 
lighted up simultaneously. 

There also are sessions with groups 
established by law to advise the Com- 
mission—the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, headed by 
Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper of Iowa, 
a group of scientists, an industrial ad- 
visory group, a medical and biological 
committee, and the Military Liaison Com- 
mittee. Most such meetings are held on 
Saturdays or Sundays, giving the five 
members a full week. 

The Commission always acts as a unit. 
No one member specializes in any one 
branch of AEC work, All decisions are 


—_, 


made by all the members, Each m 
fluently familiar with the whole tag 
This requires many hours of read} 
often laborious. The members try tg 
one free day each week to attend to thi 
“homework,” as they call it, but off, 
cannot manage to do so, 

The military. Relations between i 
Commission and military men have bee: 
cordial but formal. A split with the gen. 
ices over the development of the bomb» 
of atomic energy for peaceful p 
has failed to develop. The AEC mec 
regularly with the Military Liaison Cop. 
mittee, composed of ranking generals ayj § 
admirals. 

Sharp disagreements have arisen, Some.f 
times they have dragged on for month 
In the end, seeing that agreement wa} 
impossible, the Commission has ». j 
nounced its decisions. In no case has the 
military group thought the difference of 
sufficient importance to appeal to Pres. § 
dent Truman, which, under the law, tf 
may do. 

Work load. AEC’s domain extend 
from the Marshall Islands to the Cong 
New and improved atomic bombs are ly. 
ing built. A radium substitute has bee 
developed, so cheaply produced that i 
can be given away free to qualified ip 
dividuals. Radioactive  isotopes—nea) 
100 kinds are available—are Dein 
shipped out to doctors, hospitals and 
laboratories. A new atomic weapon wa 
tested recently at Eniwetok Atoll, 

But the Commission is directing ff 
major effort at the development of atomic 
power for the production of electricit 
Many obstacles stand in the way. Mi 
Lilienthal says that “the first comme: 
cially practical atomic-power plant is nt § 
just around the corner, not around ti 
corners.” He thinks it will be 5 to | 
years before a “useful practical demo. 
stration plant” is in operation. Anothe 
decade might be necessary to put atomic 
power to actual use, 

Reappointment. When the tin: 
came to reappoint the Commission, Mi 
Truman turned over to the member 
themselves the problem of who shoul 
get a one-year term, who a five+ti 
term and who should be appointed fn 
intermediate periods. The Commissar 
ers quickly agreed that Mr. Lilienthd 
to whom they are devotedly loy 
should have the longest term of # 
President Truman readily acce ‘ed t! 
decision. 

The AEC members, of course, W! 
accept whatever Congress does abou! 
confirmation or extension of their tems 
As a group, and individually, the m 
are said to have a strong sense of dt 
Whatever the decision of Congress, a 
however much they might dislike 
there will be no protests and certall 
no mass resignations. 
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CA Grind tn Weed...the Nichel that helps give Shem 
A Grandstand Seat 


© 1948, T. 1. N. Co, 


No need to miss the big game when your 
friend Nickel can help you sit in a grandstand 
seat. 


You’re there with television...and Nickel 
is there in your set...“Your Unseen Friend” 
...- helping you see every play as the umpire 
calls it. 


It’s in the wonderful tube that serves as a 
screen... just as it’s in the tubes that broad- 
cast the game. In the very heart of them, 
“hatching” the invisible electrons that enable 
men to scramble a picture into a jig-saw 
puzzle miles away, and put it back together 
again before your eyes. 


It’s in delicate wires...grids...plates...all 
through the many strange and different 
tubes needed to bring television to life. 


Why is Nickel used? Because this metal 
gives very special electrical and magnetic 
properties to its alloys. And because Nickel 


helps make possible alloys that stand up to 
heat and vibration. 


In many modern miracles...your radio... 
your telephone...your electric range... Nickel, 
alloyed with other metals, serves you unseen. 
That’s why it is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


The interesting story of Nickel, from ancient 
discovery to modern-day use, is told in an 
illustrated 60-page booklet, “The Romance of 
Nickel.” Write for your free copy today. 
Address Dept. 54X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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(This article represents the result of gn 
=3 extensive research on a problem of oy}. 








NEW LIFE FOR AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Aviation industry gets a shot 
in the arm from new warplane 
program. About $2,700,000,000 
is authorized for planes. 

Money will flow out to all the 
industry. Air Force and Navy will 
spread the orders around. 

Present program underwrites 
aviation activity for at least two 
years. This probably is just a 
starter. Congress wants a strong 
industry and Air Force too. 


A revival is in store for the hard- 
pressed aircraft industry. Big military 
orders are to pump new life into that 
industry. 

The aircraft business was a losing 
business, generally, through 1946 and 
1947. Tax credits and reserves may 
have saved some companies from 
outright bankruptcy. The year 1948 
threatened to be even worse, in pro- 
duction and sales. 

Prospects are considerably brighter 
now, as a result of congressional moves 
for higher allotments for planes. To get 
the background clear: 

In wartime, aircraft output reached 
a peak of 96,369 military planes in 1944. 
In 1940, total production was only 
12,871. Employment rose from 110,000 
workers in 1940 to about 1,300,000 at 
the peak. 

In postwar years, the industry 
slumped to a level that alarms the armed 
forces. Employment went down to 180,- 
000 workers. Output dropped to 49,761 
planes in 1945, then to 36,204 in 1946. 
In 1947, only about 1,500 military planes 
were turned out, and civilian-plane pro- 
duction declined to about 15,600. 

In the next two years, however, 
the aircraft industry hopes for a return 
of relatively good times. 

The scale of operations: will be far 
below the wartime peak, but above recent 
levels of activity. Moreover, all parts of 
the industry will get a share of the new 
prosperity. The armed forces state frankly 
that money for planes will be spread 
around as much as possible, even if that 
costs the taxpayer extra dollars. The idea 
is to maintain a big, well scattered indus- 
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standing importance in National Affairs) 


Congress Program as Two-Year Backlog 
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Going Up Agair: 
Funds for Warplanes 


AME nt (Allotment for purchase of new 
‘ame aircraft for U.S. armed forces) 
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ny, rather than a few centralized plants. 
‘Prospects for the immediate future are 
measured by the figures in the chart on 
age 42. These figures show the spending 
allotments of the armed forces for new 
planes. In the year ending June 30, 1942, 
about $23,630,000,000 was set aside for 
Jane purchases. In the year ending June 
30, 1946, the total was about $414,000,- 
000, or a fraction of the wartime peak. In 
the present fiscal year, ending June 30, 
urchase funds amount to about $907,- 
000,000. But for the year ending June 30, 
1949, about $2,700,000,000 is to be avail- 
able for new aircraft in appropriations 
and contract authority. 
Air-frame manufacturers will get more 
than half of the money. The rest will go 
to manufacturers of engines, propellers, 
radios, instruments, lights, heaters, and 
other parts and accessories. 
Production plan that is to bring air- 
craft manufacturing back out of the dol- 
drums is outlined as follows: 
Military-plane output is to be in- 
creased to an annual rate of around 3,000 
planes in the first phase of the new pro- 
gram. Present production is equivalent 
to an output of 21,000,000 pounds of air 
frames a year. Congress, in approving a 
70-group Air Force, gives the green light 
to a program intended to bring annual 
military air-frame output up to about 
64,000,000 pounds by 1953. 
Civilian-plane production in the pe- 
tiod ahead is to continue at any rate the 
market demands. Some manufacturers of 
personal planes are optimistic about 
building and selling sizable numbers of 
aircraft in 1948 and later years. Air-line 
demand for big transport planes is satis- 
fied, in great part, at this time. Air lines 
have about 970 planes, with about six 
times the seat capacity of prewar air 
lines, 
The Aircraft Industries Association 
estimates that between 7,000 and 10,000 
civilian planes will be made in 1948, 
representing a 30 to 50 per cent decline 
from the 1947 total. In the face of the 
continuing decline in the civilian mar- 
ket, major manufacturers are dependent 
on military orders for 80 to 90 per cent 
of their business. 
Problems flowing from the new mili- 
tary program are not to pose the difficul- 
ties that arose in wartime. 
New factories, for example, are not 
required. More than 21,000,000 square 
feet of floor space is readily available 
from reserve plants. One such plant, at 
Wichita, Kans., has been reopened, for 
reconditioning of B-29s from storage and 
for eventual new production. Other re- 
serve plants are on stand-by notice, ready 


: reconvert when actual plane orders are 
et, 
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Machine tools are available, too, in 
plentiful supply. The Army and Navy 
have stockpiles of their own tools. Private 
manufacturers have plants well equipped. 
But production of jet engines will require 
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80 
CUPS 

AN 
HOUR! 


COOL 
REFRESHING 
WATER! 


For offices, reception 
rooms, doctors, 
dentists, hospitals, 
filling stations, 
stores, hotels. 


ENTIRELY 
NEW 
CONVENIENCE! 


Boosts goodwill. 
increases efficiency. 
improves personnel 
relations. Costs only a 
few pennies a day. 


For immediate delivery, see 
your Norge dealer. Norge 
Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., Detroit 26, Mich. In 
Canada: Addison Industries, 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 
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Electric Water 
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Water Coolers 
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NORGE WATER BOY 


Chills 80 cups of water an 

hour to constant tempera- 

ture. Contains famed 

“Rollator” refrigerating 

unit—yet weighs only 65 

lbs. No plumbing—just 

plug in. Includes 

cup dispenser, 

finger-tip fau- 

cet and drip pan. 

; Use with or with- 

out water bottle. 
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it net (extra) pro- 
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@ ient disposal of 
used cups. 
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WATER COOLER 7 


For factories, res- 
taurants, lobbies, etc. = 
Chills 10 gallons of @ 
city water an hour. * 
Genuine “Rollator” @ 
refrigeration. Smart, 9 
golden-tan finish. 
Durable steel con- 
struction. Sanitary 
light-tan porcelain 
top with no-splash 
design. 
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— designed for 


» delivery 


Always made of the firiest materials 
available, Gaylord Boxes doa 
better job of delivering your product 


in perfect condition. 


Call the nearest Gaylord Office 
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some retooling. About $150,000,009 is se 
aside by the Air Force for new tools » 
quired in the expanded air program, 

Labor forces will have to be » 
creased, and temporary shortages , 
skilled workers are expected. Present ey 
ployment, of around 180,000 workers ; 
expected to rise to about 285,000 jn ¢ 
year starting July 1, 1949. By 1953 ; 
present aircraft-buying plans are cara 
out, more than 400,000 workers may }, 
employed in the aircraft industry, 

Materials shortages, reminders ,) 
wartime shortages, may plague som, 
plane manufacturers from time to tiny 
Unofficial estimates indicate that year 
aluminum consumption for military plane 
will rise from about 20,000,000 pounds 
present to 80,000,000 pounds in the yey 
starting July 1. Copper consumption wi 
rise from an indicated 1,800,000 pound 
to 3,600,000 pounds a vear. These quai- 
tities are relatively small. But copper an 
aluminum are scarce. 

Parts and accessories may offer th 
worst problem, Air Force officials say, | 
buying radio equipment, instruments, ay 
electrical installations the Governmert 
will have to compete with civilian buyer 
But producers of the equipment may hay 
to meet Government orders, on Govyen:- 
ment terms and schedules, if Congr 
gives the President priority authorit 
as proposed in new draft legislation, 

Final aim of the speed-up in aircnat 
production is to replace the existing mil 
tary air feet with a new and modem fee 
by 1953. 

The big shift is to be into jet-engiw 
fighters and bombers. The Air Force w 
nounces its new money will be used t 
buy 2,727 new planes, including 4 
bombers, 1,575 jet fighters and 909 r 
connaissance, transport, training, rest 
and liaison aircraft. 

Actual deliveries, in the year starting 
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July 1, 1948, will total 1,512 planes fn : 
the Air Force and 1,200. planes for thi 
Navy. Most of the planes will be fighteyR 

; : ; ° Braise an 
and bombers. The Navy expects delivenfE d 


of about 20 transports and 80 helicoptes pod 
filed last 
» round of 
’ board rec 
three uni 


' they ougl 


In the following year, starting July! 


1949, the Air Force plans to take deliv 


on 2,174 new planes. That will include 
group of about 660 jet fighters, 17 me 
um-range jet bombers, 4 jet-engine st 


tegic reconnaissance planes and 28 moi 


ernized B-29s and B-50-Cs, the t0é 
engine bombers. 

Navy purchasing plans for this hte 
year have not been discussed in publ 
But the Navy is not likely to buy fev 


than 1,500 new planes a year, if no 


with the land-based force is maintaisté 

The expanded aircraft program, 
its emphasis on new types of planes a 
engines, may be the start of another ay 
of prosperity for the boom-or-bust # 
craft industry, 
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) in thf Latest railroad crisis has been 
po brought about by less than 10 
may hf per cent of workers in the indus- 
= ty. More than 90 per cent ac- 
CeTS (i 

© som cepted pay raises offered by rail- 
to tine § rgads without a strike threat. 

‘ - Wage troubles will not end, 
vunds af however, with settlement of cur- 
_— rent dispute. Increases granted 
pounds rail workers so far are only sec- 
¢ qua} ond round. Scramble now begins 
Pe" fora third round. 

offer the 

‘say.hp It is against this background that 
nits, anf the argument between part of railroad 
emmmei labor and all of the major railroads 
buyers has been carried on: 

ay have Strike threat has been by the Loco- 
Coven motive Engineers, Firemen and Switch- 
/ngt® men unions. They represent about 125,- 
ithorit. 990 out of 1,375,000 railroad workers. 
On. Ff Engineers have been cool to the strike 
AUC threat, Switchmen’s Union represents 
ng mill® only 7 per cent of the country’s switch 
em fe workers; others in this craft settled earlier. 

Firemen have been forcing the issue. Two 

engi vears ago, the Firemen settled without a 
orce i ® strike and the Engineers walked out. 
sed Settlement of the dispute between 
‘a “"'f management and unions was reached by 
We 19 other brotherhoods of rail workers. 
» TE A. F, Whitney, of the Railroad Train- 
startin MO who joined the Engineers in the 
ie May, 1946, strike, this time negotiated a 
ca ' settlement. 

fig | Issues involved have been a pay 
delivenfe 28 and changes in working rules that 
conte would add more take-home pay. Union 
jal ) demands for a 30 per cent increase were 
‘lve fled last September as part of a second 
‘d ie round of pay raises. When a fact-finding 
7 a | board recommended a 15%-cent raise, the 
aa three unions in this dispute contended 
08 md sthey ought to have more because other 





industries were heading into the third 
“round. Unions of 1,000,000 nonoperating 
m itail employes, such as shop crafts, clerks, 
i trackworkers, also are starting their third- 
eo round pay talks. 
e wi The cost of the 15%-cent raise and 
tai jcanee in rules proposed by the fact- 
‘dl ding board was estimated at $80,- 
- . 000,000 a year by railroad spokesmen at 
— uthe time of the board’s report. The rail- 
er Toads accepted the recommendations, 
Which included the same pay raise agreed 
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MEANING OF RAIL-WAGE DISPUTE 


Percentage Pay Lag for Engineers, Firemen 





—Black Star 
JOHN STEELMAN 
... the mediator 


to earlier by the other 19 unions in the 
industry. 

Freight-rate increases granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
recent months were based on the assump- 
tion that the 15%-cent pay raise would go 
to all rail workers, including those rep- 
resented by the Engineers, Firemen and 
Switchmen. Higher operating costs of the 
railroads thus were covered only up to 
the 15%-cent figure. The freight-rate in- 
creases vary according to regions, ranging 
from 20 to 30 per cent. 

A new round of wage increases for 
railroad workers, on the other hand, 
could bring higher freight rates in the 
future. Railroads have stated that they 
cannot afford to meet current demands of 
the nonoperative unions, as part of this 
third-round movement. These unions pro- 
pose that the nonoperating employes be 
paid their old 48-hour scale but with a 
reduction in work-schedule to 40 hours 
and also be given a 25-cents-an-hour 
increase. The demands of the nonoperat- 
ing group are just starting through the 
procedures of the Railway Labor Act. 

Weekly earnings of these non-op- 
erating employes increased more on a per- 
centage basis since 1939 than have earn- 
ings of engineers and firemen. This is 
one reason firemen and engineers rejected 
the fact-finding board’s 15%-cent proposal. 

Engineers and firemen, if granted a 
15%-cent increase, would receive $91.45 


a week on the average. This compares 
with $51.87 average earnings for- these 
groups in 1939. 

Other rail workers now average 
$66.33 a week, compared with $34.58 
in 1939. This includes nonoperating em- 
ployes and the operating groups not in- 
cluded in the latest dispute. The current 
earnings include the 15%-cent raise. 

The percentage increase, since 1939, 
for engineers and firemen thus is 76 per 
cent, assuming the 15%-cent increase. 
Other rail workers, however, have re- 
ceived average increases of 92 per cent 
in weekly pay during the same period. 
To catch up with the percentage increase 
of the other employes, the firemen and 
engineers would need about $10 a week 
more than would be forthcoming from 
a 15%-cents-an-hour raise. 

The cause of this disparity over the 
years has been the practice of awarding 
the same cents-per-hour raise to all 
groups, operating and nonoperating. This 
has been going on since 1927, with one 
exception. In 1943, the nonoperating 
workers got about 2 cents more per hour 
than did the operating unions. 

Since the nonoperating groups, as a 
rule, are less skilled and receive a lower 
rate of pay, the practice of granting 
identical raises across the board has given 
them a higher percentage increase. This 
worked to the disadvantage of the Con- 
ductors and Trainmen brotherhoods, as 
well as the Firemen and Engineers. The 
Conductors and Trainmen, however, ac- 
cepted the 154-cent raise last November. 

Railway Labor Act procedures 
brought about settlement of the disputes 
with 19 of the industry’s 22 unions, but 
bogged down in the cases of the Engi- 
neers, Firemen and Switchmen. Seven- 
teen nonoperating unions voluntarily ac- 
cepted the decision of an arbitration 
board under the Act’s procedures. Two 
operating brotherhoods, the Conductors 
and Trainmen, worked out their own set- 
tlement directly with management. 

However, the other three operating 
unions carried on their fight through 
months of mediation, negotiation and fact 
finding. The Act has no injunction powers 
to head off a strike. When all procedures 
of the law were completed, the dispute 
ended up at the White House. 

White House mediation has, been a 
favorite procedure for the rail brother- 
hoods. They usually get a bit more at the 
White House than from negotiations or 
fact-finding boards. Presidential Assistant 
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this year 


Plan your holiday 
“out of season” 





Your Dollar Buys More 


For new illustrated booklet: 
France Says Come, write Box N 


French National Tourist Office 
610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
307 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
411 KOHL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
448 S. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 
Let your friendly travel agent make 
your reservations 
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SPRINKLERS. 
FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET 


Carelessness or indifference—Nearly all 
4657 FIRES a day in America are reported 
due to carelessness. For absolute protection 
against all FIRES install GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinklers. That some property owners 
WON’T do this is not carelessness, but 
INDIFFERENCE ... and that’s worse. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
New York, Chicago. Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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John R. Steelman, for many years the 
nation’s top mediator of labor disputes, 
was assigned to try his hand at averting 
this walkout, before direct presidential 
intervention. 

Seizure power, permitting the Gov- 
ernment to take over the railroads in an 
emergency, is contained in a 32-year-old 
law still on the books. It is- limited to 
wartime, but legally the country is at 
war. President Truman, in the two-day 
strike in 1946, took over the railroads, 
but the strikers refused to return to work 
immediately. He then asked Congress for 
emergency legislation to draft strikers. 
The strike was called off, although the 
Senate balked at the proposed law. 

New legislation was another possi- 
bility faced by the union leaders in fram- 
ing their strategy in the 1948 dispute. 
They knew that a rail strike might force 
Congress to amend the Taft-Hartley Act 
to bring railroads under its injunction 
provisions. In writing the Taft-Hartley 
Act, Congress specified that this industry 
be exempt, because of the Railway Labor 
Act. 


SHIFT IN STRATEGY 
IN PAY-RISE TALKS 


Some new tactics are being tried out 
by employers and unions in third-round 
wage talks. These talks, covering about 
3,000,000 workers, are rapidly approach- 
ing the crisis stage. Negotiations are 


under way or due to start soon in nearly 
a score of important industries. 
Changes in strategy that are show- 
ing up include the following: 
Strike deadlines are being extended 
in some cases. Many unions and em- 





————, 


ployers seem reluctant to face up 
actual showdowns on wage question 
Contracts are being extended in som 
instances; strikes called for a given dy 
are being postponed for further negotiz. 
tions. 

Steel industry’s policy of refusing , 
pay raise and substituting price cuts i 
being followed by some other employer: 
However, most unions are not tied doy, 
to no-strike contracts as were the CI0 
Steelworkers. Talk of a flat rejection of 
pay demands brings union threats of 
strikes in other industries. 

Strike difficulties, however, are for. 
ing some union leaders to back dow 
when a showdown comes. Recent strikes 
have not been very profitable. An ge. 
ample is the CIO Packinghouse Workers 
strike, under way since March 16, The 
union last week had to redouble its picket 
lines to try to block a_ return-to-work 
movement, as companies reopened some 
plants and broke off negotiations. 

Contract extensions are being nego 
tiated by some unions, therefore, to avoid 
the risk of strikes. Employers and unions 


- in several instances are willing to extend 


present agreements with the understand. 
ing that discussions on wages will be re. 
opened in a few months. This gives time 
for a national wage pattern to be fixed 

Wage increases that are agreed upon 
are smaller than those granted in 194 
and 1947. Those averaged about 18} 
cents and 15 cents. Settlements are e- 
pected to run generally below 10 cents 
an hour. 

Industry by industry, this is th 
way the bigger third-round dispute 
seem to be shaping up: 

Autos. First target of the CIO United 
Auto Workers in the third round is Chrys 
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MEAT STRIKERS . . . THE SHOWDOWN “Union 

... picket lines were redoubled to head off back-to-work movement continue 
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ie 
ler Corp. The UAW originally asked an 
increase of 30 cents an hour plus a health- 
insurance program. The company coun- 
tered with an offer of 6 cents but with- 
drew it when it was rejected. UAW then 
icgued a strike call for May 12. The Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. contract with UAW 
was extended to May 23. The Govern- 
ment is not expected to invoke its injunc- 
tion powers against strikes in the auto 
industry. 3 

Electrical appliances. After months 
of deadlocked wage negotiations, CIO 
Electrical Workers issued strike threats, 
although it has been slow in putting them 
into eftect. Major firms in this industry 
have declined to grant any wage in- 
creases. Here, also, the Government is not 
likely to attempt to prevent strikes by 
injunction. 

Shipping. Strikes scheduled for mid- 
Tune against shipping lines probably will 
he enjoined by the Government under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The Government will 
be forced to act to keep relief shipments 
moving. Strikes are threatened in Eastern 
ports by the CIO National Maritime 
Union and in Western ports by the CIO 
Longshoremen. Union efforts to retain the 
hiring-hall privilege are a big issue, along 
with wages. 

Telephones. CIO and independent 
telephone unions are jockeying for con- 
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trol of this industry, in connection with 
their current wage negotiations. Threat of 
a nation-wide telephone strike seems to 
have disappeared. There may be scat- 
tered walkouts, however. 

Coal. John L. Lewis’s next strike dead- 
line seems to be early July. The soft-coal 
contract expires June 30, but it provides 
for vacations for miners starting June 26 
and extending through July 5. There will 
be no coal mined during that period. This 


; will complicate Government efforts to 


force a return to work by court order, in 
the event a new contract is not in effect 
by July 6. The present injunction affects 
only the pension dispute, and the Gov- 
emment presumably would need a new 
injunction if a strike developed over a 
new contract. Mr. Lewis’s hard-coal con- 
tract probably will be rewritten after the 
soft-coal industry dispute is settled. The 
hard-coal operators usually accept terms 
similar to those of the soft-coal contracts. 


MOVE TO ELIMINATE 
‘UNION SHOP’ POLLS 


Changes in the Taft-Hartley Act again 
ae being discussed in Congress. Public 
hearings are scheduled to start May 24 on 
several proposed amendmezxts. There is 
litle chance of action at this session, how- 
ever, with one possible exception. 
“Union shop” elections may be 

continued by the present Congress 






















































Handy stock pile 


To help contractors get going fast, sand-and-gravel 
producers stock-pile a varied supply of materials. And both 
groups often boost operations by calling upon another 
handy reserve—the store of wire rope maintained by a 
near-by Yellow Strand distributor. For you, too, the proper rope 
to equip a particular clamshell, dragline, shovel or 
scraper is usually as near as the phone. 


%& If you'd like fewer rope replacements, specify 
“Flex-Set’ Preformed Yellow Strand. This is the top 
B & B grade in terms of flexibility, toughness and wear... the 
best buy measured in output per day. Essential lifts 
entrusted to Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings experience 
similar economy. The B & B distributor will gladly aid 
in taking stock of your rope and sling needs. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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Ahhh! 


what comfort. 





“Route of the Super Chief 
and The Chief” 


El Capitan 





daily between Chicago—California 


You'll enjoy new travel comforts when 
you ride €l Capitan —Santa Fe’s famous 
all-chair-car (coach fare) streamliner 
between Chicago and California. 


New reclining chairs, with new-style 
leg rests, are molded to body measure- 
ments for greater riding comfort. 


Non-fogging windows give you a 
better view of the colorful Southwest 
through which €1 Capitan passes... a 
reading light is focused directly on your 
book or magazine ...an ash tray is at 
your finger tips... and a uniformed 
Courier Nurse is ready to aid those re- 
quiring her capable and friendly service. 


Famous Fred Harvey meals, of course, 
are served in new lunch counter-diners. 


Yes! Now it’s more fun than ever 
to ride on €] Capitan—the 3934-hour 
“economy special” streamliner between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... « Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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before it adjourns. This change may } 
made to save the heavy cost to the No. 
tional Labor Relations Board of condye. 
ing the elections. Ninety-eight Per cen; 
of the elections are resulting in approval 
of the “union shop.” ' 
A bill just drafted by Senator Jyg 
(Rep.), of New York, and Representatiy 
Landis (Rep.), of Indiana, seeks to eli, 
nate this election procedure. Under thei: 
proposal, employers will be allowed ; 
sign “union shop” contracts if they wig, 
to do so, without waiting for a Labo 
Board election. The “union shop” permit 
an employer to hire nonunion workers }y 
such workers are required to join th 
union within a specified period. 
“Closed shop” contracts would cop. 
tinue to be outlawed, under the Ive. 
Landis proposal. The employer, under; 





ee, 





—Biack Star 
SENATOR IVES 
A substitute for ballots 


“closed shop,” is forced to hire only unio 
members. 

industry-wide strikes «lso are due 
for much attention in Congress. A strik 
crisis might result in amendments ti 
bring unions under the antitrust laws, i 
disputes involving entire industries. Bu- 
ring this, Congress probably will put 0 
action until next year. Some further 
strictions may come then on the powe 
of unions to close down the economy. 4! 
effort may be made to prevent industry 
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wide bargaining. 
Union welfare funds «also may ) 


subjected to new restrictions, but amen § 


ments probably will be postponed ttl 
next year, unless there is a major cis 
over the coal pension fund this summe 
Many members of Congress want to stop 
labor leaders from dictating the terms 
which millions of dollars in welfare my 
alties will be dispensed. Congress ™ 
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fee employers from the need of bargain- 
ing with unions over pension and other 
welfare issues. 

Coercion of employers into the 
signing of contracts violating the Taft- 
Hartley Act, or evading its terms, is an- 
other problem that Congress will discuss, 
There are proposals to make it illegal for 
, uion to strike or threaten to strike for 
such a purpose. This is another issue that 
probably will not be acted upon this year. 

Labor courts have been proposed to 
handle enforcement of NLRB decisions. 
Some dissatisfaction has been expressed 
in Congress over NLRB’s handling of cer- 
tain types of cases. However, Congress is 
more likely to seek to revamp the mem- 
bership of the Board through holding up 
on appointments than by instituting a 
new system of labor courts. 


ADDED RESTRICTIONS 
ON STRIKE PICKETING 


Unions are facing new restrictions on 
their picketing activities as a result of 
orders just issued by or proposed before 


‘the National Labor Relations Board. 


When NLRB completes action on these 
cases, employers and labor leaders will 
have a better idea how far the Taft- 
Hartley Act goes in limiting strike actions. 

Discharge of strike leaders is per- 
mitted where union officials told plant 
supervisors they could not enter the plant. 
There was an “implied” threat of violence, 
the Board held, in refusing to order the 
fim to reinstate the men. This is the 
first decision of this type to come from 
the Board. 

Union responsibility for coercive 
activities on a picket line authorized by 
the union is a new doctrine proposed by 
an NLRB trial examiner. He holds that 
the union violated a Taft-Hartley provi- 
sion allowing workers to refrain from 


| joining a union. The union is held respon- 


sible for such coercive actions as block- 
ing plant entrances with autos and the 
carrying of clubs by pickets. The Board 
itself still must rule on this recommenda- 
tion and others from trial examiners. 

Secondary-boycott picketing is to 
be halted under another recommended 
order of a trial examiner. He finds that 
the picket line, even if peaceful, is part 
of the union’s boycott to compel one 
fim to stop doing business with another 
and thus violates the law. 

Halting deliveries of goods as part 


§ of a secondary boycott also is held to be 
unlawful in an additional examiner's 


fecommendation pending before the 
Board. The examiner holds that a truck- 


drivers union violated the law by picket- 
; Ng a construction project to enforce a 


secondary boycott against another em- 


1 Ployer. 
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BRAND 
Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
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New reclining chairs, with new-style 
leg rests, are molded to body measure- 
ments for greater riding comfort. 


Non-fogging windows give you a 
better view of the colorful Southwest 
through which €1 Capitan passes ... a 
reading light is focused directly on your 
book or magazine ...an ash tray is at 
your finger tips ... and a uniformed 
Courier Nurse is ready to aid those re- 
quiring her capable and friendly service. 


Famous Fred Harvey meals, of course, 
are served in new lunch counter-diners. 
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before it adjourns. This change may \ 
made to save the heavy cost to the Ny, 
tional Labor Relations Board of condyg, 
ing the elections. Ninety-eight per cen; 
of the elections are resulting in approyy 
of the “union shop.” 

A bill just drafted by Senator Jyq 
(Rep.), of New York, and Representatiy, 
Landis (Rep.), of Indiana, seeks to elinj, 
nate this election procedure. Under thei; 
proposal, employers will be allowed 
sign “union shop” contracts if they wis, 
to do so, without waiting for a Labo, 
Board election. The “union shop” permit 
an employer to hire nonunion workers by; 
such workers are required to join th 
union within a specified period. 

“Closed shop” contracts would ¢op. 
tinue to be outlawed, under the Ive. 
Landis proposal. The employer, under 
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~Buack Star 
SENATOR IVES 
A substitute for ballots 


“closed shop,” is forced to hire only unio 
members. 

Industry-wide strikes «lso are due 
for much attention in Congress. A strike 
crisis might result in amendments to 
bring unions under the antitrust laws, i 
disputes involving entire industries, Bu 
ring this, Congress probably will put oi 
action until next year. Some further re 
strictions may come then on the powel 
of unions to close down the economy. i 
effort may be made to prevent industy 
wide bargaining. 

Union welfare funds also may 
subjected to new restrictions, but ament- 
ments probably will be postponed unt 
next year, unless there is a major ctss 
over the coal pension fund this summe! 
Many members of Congress want to stop 
labor leaders from dictating the terms 
which millions of dollars in welfare 10y 
alties will be dispensed, Congress ™! 
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free employers from the need of bargain- 
ing with unions over pension and other 
welfare issues. 

Coercion of employers into the 
signing of contracts violating the Taft- 
Hartley Act, or evading its terms, is an- 
ther problem that Congress will discuss. 
There are proposals to make it illegal for 
, uiion to strike or threaten to strike for 
sich a purpose. This is another issue that 
probably will not be acted upon this year. 

Labor courts have been proposed to 
handle enforcement of NLRB decisions. 
Some dissatisfaction has been expressed 
in Congress over NLRB’s handling of cer- 
tain types of cases. However, Congress is 
more likely to seek to revamp the mem- 
bership of the Board through holding up 
os appointments than by instituting a 
new system of labor courts. 


ADDED RESTRICTIONS 
ON STRIKE PICKETING 


Unions are facing new restrictions on 
their picketing activities as a result of 
orders just issued by or proposed before 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
When NLRB completes action on these 
cases, employers and labor leaders will 
have a better idea how far the Taft- 
Hartley Act goes in limiting strike actions. 

Discharge of strike leaders is per- 
mitted where union officials told plant 
supervisors they could not enter the plant. 
There was an “implied” threat of violence, 
the Board held, in refusing to order the 
fim to reinstate the men. This is the 
first decision of this type to come from 
the Board. 

Union responsibility for coercive 
activities on a picket line authorized by 
the union is a new doctrine proposed by 
an NLRB trial examiner. He holds that 
the union violated a Taft-Hartley provi- 
sion allowing workers to refrain from 
joining a union. The union is held respon- 
sible for such coercive actions as block- 
ing plant entrances with autos and the 
carrying of clubs by pickets. The Board 
itself still must rule on this reeommenda- 
tion and others from trial examiners. 

Secondary-boycott picketing is to 
be halted under another recommended 
order of a trial examiner. He finds. that 
the picket line, even if peaceful, is part 
of the union’s boycott to compel one 
frm to stop doing business with another 
and thus violates the law. 

Halting deliveries of goods as part 
of a secondary boycott also is held to be 
wwful in an additional examiner’s 
tecommendation pending before the 
Board. The examiner holds that a truck- 
drivers’ union violated the law by picket- 
ig a construction project to enforce a 
secondary boycott against another em- 
ployer, 
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BLENDED & BOTTLED BY 
THE STIRLING BONDING C* L® 
SGOw & DUMBARTON. SCOTLAN 


BRAND 


anaes Od Smugeler 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple... and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 70 Years 
Blended Scotch Whisky - 86 proof 


W.A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S. A. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


To acquire fast growing midwest 
manufacturing business. 

Present sales three times produc- 
tion capacity. Sales in near future from 
new world-wide sales outlet require 
several times present facilities. 

Ownership offers controlling in- 
terest for sale due to lack of capital 
for expansion. 

Outlay required: approximately 
$500,000. No liquidations, please. 

Write Box 514 


. S. NEWS, WORLD REPORT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 














HUNDREDS OF NEW 
PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 
the new 1948 


treasury of 
“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 





This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers, Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
-— 78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
now—keep track of new profit sources. 
pene NG ERE SES SE HL ey 


Journal of Lonmerce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Send me the next 78 issues plus my copy 
of *“‘New Products and Services.”” Check 
for $5 is enclosed. 


Name 





Address 
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Owners of property need now to under- 
stand exactly what they can and cannot 
do since the Supreme Court has ruled 
that some covenants that go along with 
property cannot be enforced in courts. 
The Supreme Court decided that State 
and federal courts no longer will enforce 
covenants to keep certain groups from 
living in a neighborhood because of race 
or color. Enforcement of such agreements 
by State courts was found to deny to 
Negroes and others the equal protection 
of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. And en- 
forcement by federal courts was found 
to be a violation of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1866 and to be contrary to public pol- 
icy of the United States. (See page 22.) 


Are covenants outlawed now? 

No. The Supreme Court ruled that cove- 
nants by property owners, agreeing not 
to sell, rent or transfer their property to 
Negroes or other groups, are not in them- 
selves illegal. The decisions in no way bar 
the signing of such covenants by property 
owners or cancel existing agreements. 


Can racial covenants be enforced? 

Not by the Courts. Heretofore, both State 
and federal courts have issued enforce- 
ment orders in the form of evictions, in- 
junctions against moving in, or cancel- 
lation of deeds. Now these court prac- 
tices must end where racial restrictions 
are involved. Furthermore, lawyers of 
the Justice Department say that the 
Supreme Court’s decisions also prevent 
courts from enforcing such restrictions 
against Jews and others on the basis of 
religious creed. But the decisions do not 
interfere with enforcement of covenants 
on a voluntary basis by property owners. 


When can restrictions be enforced? 
The courts can still enforce covenants that 
are based upon other things than race 
and color. These might be covenants that 
limit the type, size and cost of homes 
built in a neighborhood, or the amount 
of ground around the homes, The Su- 
preme Court’s two decisions dealt with 
restrictions based upon race or color— 
specifically covenants against Negroes in 
three cities—St. Louis, Detroit and Wash- 
ington, D.C. In all of these cases, Ne- 
groes already were occupying homes from 
which white neighbors sought to have 
them removed. 


Can covenants against renting be 
enforced? 

No. The Supreme Court said the courts 

cannot enforce agreements against occu- 

pancy of property by any persons on the 

basis of race or color, This covers renting 


‘we Been AS 
ABOUT STATUS OF RACIAL BANS 


keds 





as well as sales or other transfers, Co, 

4 = i . . . \ f 
enants against renting to Negroes and 
others, as well as selling. can still }, 
signed legally by property owners, py 
not enforced by the courts 


Are titles affected in any way? 
Real estate men say that existing titles 
and deeds to property are not weakene 
by the Supreme Court rulings. The cys 
tom often has been to write covenay 
agreements into deeds, including restric. 
tions based upon race or color, But thes: 
agreements in themselves are found } 
the Gourt to be legal. Thus titles to prop. 
erty, where racial covenants are involved 
are said to be as valid as heretofore. 


Can damages be collected from cove. 
nant violators? 
This will have to be decided by th 
courts. Some lawyers say that, wher 
damage is shown to result from breach 
of contract in selling property in viok- 
tion of a covenant, courts can be used 
to collect damages. Others believe that 
in view of the Supreme Court decisions 
the courts cannot now award damages 
for breach of contract involving racil 
covenants, This question is expected to 
be settled finally by the courts—perhaps 
by another decision of the Supreme Cour 


Can segregation zones be set up? 
Neither cities nor States can pass laws 
that bar Negroes from living in certai 
areas. This question was settled by pre 
vious decisions of the Supreme Cour 
going back more than 30 years, Th 
Court in that and several later decisions 
ruled out, as unconstitutional, ordinances 
that had been passed by several cities 
in moves to restrict residence in certaii 
areas on the basis of race or color, 


What about other zoning regulations? 
They are not affected, unless they keep 
out Negroes and others due to race or ed 
or. Thus, zoning laws restricting busines 
and industrial sites are still valid. 


Can FHA loans be obtained on cove: 
nanted property? 

In the past, the Federal Housing Admi 
istration has followed a policy of insuring 
mortgage loans on property where cove 
nants were in effect on that proper) 
But the agency now will review that 
practice in the light of the Supreme Cout 
decisions. FHA did not reverse that poli 
immediately after the Court handed dow 
its rulings. But it now is studying the 
situation to determine whether or i 
it would be contrary to public palic 
to insure future loans on property whert 
racial covenants are in effect. 
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Business activity is rising as exports 
grow and the Government plans 
large military spending. 

Production of factories jumped to 198 
on the indicator below in the week 
ended May 1. That compares with 
194 the previous week and 202 at 
the March peak. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 91 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended May 8, compared with 86.6 
the previous week and 95.7 just 
before the coal strike. 

Coal stockpiles are being built up 
again. Freight carloadings of coal 
jumped to 204,191 cars in the week 
ended May 1, the largest amount, 
with one exception, for any week 
in 18 years, 

Department-store sales rose to 299 
on the Federal Reserve index for 
April, 5 per cent above March and 
1 per cent below the December 
peak. 

Employment, now rising rapidly, is 
sure to set a new record at the sea- 
sonal peak this summer. The total 
is likely to be about 61,000,000, 


U.S. Exports To and Imports 
From Marshall Plan Countries 
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1949, then fall gradually until the 
program ends in 1952. 
Merchandise imports rose to a rate 
of nearly $8,000,000,000 in March, 
compared with 60,000,000 last sum- up 14 per cent from February and 
mer. In April this year, employment 89 per cent above 1947. Asia, 
rose to 58,330,000, up 1,000,000 Africa, and South America contrib- 
from March. Nonagricultural em- uted most of the rise over 1947. 
ployment rose 400,000. Western Europe, as the top chart 
Exports continue to drain goods from shows, is drawing heavily upon 
the U. S. U.S. supplies. The 16 Marshall 
Merchandise exports rose to a rate Plan countries took $4,800,000,000 
of $13,700,000,000 per year in of U. S. exports in 1947. The amount 
March, up 5 per cent from Febru- is to rise to about $6,000,000,000 














ary and only 11 per cent below 
1947. Shipments under the Euro- 


for the coming twelve months. Im- 
ports from these countries are barely 





above the prewar rate in value, 
below it in volume. 


pean Recovery Program are sched- 
uled to rise until the first half of 





(1935-39 = 100) 
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FACTORY PRODUCTION 
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RETAIL TRADE 


INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Other areas are getting large amounts 


of U.S. goods. South America, for 
example, is buying heavily, partly 
because it cannot get goods from 
normal sources in Europe. The table 
below shows the export surplus’ in 
1947 and 1936-38 by world areas, 


in millions. 


1936-38 1947 
Cont’] Europe $171 $3,313 
Great Britain 325 908 
Russia 24 72 
Canada 109 978 
20 American republics -58 1,702 
Far East -201 848 
Africa and Near East 63 691 


Low production in Western Europe 


leaves little surplus for export. Im- 
provement, however, is beginning. 
British industrial output has risen to 
a quarter above 1946, nearly a third 
above 1938. French exports to the 
U.S. are rising sharply since the 
franc was devalued. 


Peak of the export drain was in 1947. 


Government officials expect a smaller 
net drain in 1948 and further de- 
clines after that. After U. S$. Govern- 
ment aid ends, the drain would fall 
to little over $1,000,000,000 per 
year for goods and services. 


Military spending, just approved by 


Congress, authorizes new commit- 
ments totaling $19,300,000,000 in 
the year ending June 30, 1949, com- 
pared with $10,800,000,000 pre- 
viously planned. Still larger amounts 
are scheduled for later years. 


Strength in business now is largely 


due to plans for Government spend- 
ing. The outlook is that this spend- 
ing will help support business ac- 
tivity for years ahead. 
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BRITISH PROBLEM: EMPIRE VS. ERP 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Pressure on sterling area is 
coming from Europe and U. S. 

Britons are being asked to 
manage trade and finances so 
that the drain on Empire gold 
and dollar reserves will be re- 
duced. 

Continental Europe also wants 
a larger share of British exports. 
That probably means fewer 
goods for the sterling area. 

Aim is to strengthen Britain's 
position in the Marshall Plan. 


Pressure is being applied to Great 
Britain to revise the way the sterling 
area is being managed. The sterling 
area consists of most members of the 
British Commonwealth, except Can- 
ada, British colonies and _protec- 
torates. It is a large trading area 
wherein currencies are tied to the 
British pound and where dollars are 
not needed for payment. 

The British are being asked (1) to 
stop giving pounds to members of the 
area that are not earned in trade, and 
(2) to reduce the amount of dollars that 
members can take out of the sterling- 
area dollar pool to buy goods outside of 
the area. 

Real aim of these pressures is to tie 
Great Britain more closely into the 
Marshall Plan. The United States op- 
poses extending dollar aid to Britain if 
the British are going to turn right around 
and give dollars on credit to Australia, 
India, Eire and other members of the 
area. Western Europe wants the British 
to send more of their exports to the Con- 
tinent and less to the Empire. This pro- 
posal also has U. S. support. 

The reason Britain is being pressed 
to tighten up on money and credit poli- 
cies is that neither the U.S. nor other 
Marshall Plan countries want to repeat 
the experience of the British dollar loan 
as it was managed under Hugh Dalton, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
$3,750,000,000 credit to Britain from the 
U.S. was exhausted within a year, when 
it was supposed to tide Britain over five 
years. 

While Britain was running through the 
dollar credit, some 400,000,000 pounds, 
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or $1,600,000,000, is estimatéd to have 
been supplied to members of the sterling 
area. Of this amount, around $1,250,- 
000,000 is believed to represent with- 
drawals from the dollar pool to meet 
obligations of member countries. Aus- 
tralia, India, Egypt and Eire were the 
major beneficiaries. 

Some officials of European govern- 
ments believe that, as a result of these 
sterling-area credits, Britain contributed 
less to European recovery in 1947 than 
might have been possible. It looks to 
Europe as though Great Britain favors 
the sterling area over the European Re- 
covery Program, planned by 16 nations 
and supported by the United States. 

The plan now is to persuade Britain to 
adopt a trade and financial policy that 
will balance British exports to the sterling 
area with British purchases from the area. 
That is expected to allow Britain to con- 
tribute more supplies to countries on the 
Continent. Then the British are to be 
asked to hold down the drafts that mem- 
bers can make on the sterling-area dollar 
pool, In brief, Britain is being asked to 
follow the lead of the U. S. in giving first 
consideration to European recovery. 

A basic British problem, however, 
is what to do about the sterling balances 
that are piled up in British banks and in 
British securities. All told, Britain owes 
an estimated 3,250,000,000 pounds, or 
$13,000,000,000, to other countries. Of 





this total, the sterling area holds $9,209. 
000,000. This debt goes far to explain 
why Britain extended net credits to the 
area last year. It amounted to creditors 
demanding payment on their debt, 

India, with sterling claims of $4,609. 
000,000, and Egypt, with $1,300,000, 
000, are the major British creditors, Both 
countries want either goods from Britain 
as part payment of this debt, or dollars 
they can buy from other countries, Now 
Britain is being pressed to try to post 
pone payments—a position that is m 
comfortable to a country that regard 
herself as a world banker. 

Britain also was confronted last year 
with famine in India. India had to be sup 
plied with food or allowed to starve. That 
meant providing goods from the sterling 


‘ area, which could be bought with pounds, 


as well as supplying dollars from the dok 
lar pool so purchases could be made from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Britain thus faces the dilemma of try 
ing to keep an Empire together, with the 
sterling area as one device, and of joining 
in the European Recovery Program; Brit- 
ish resources may prove too slender to 
perform both tasks. That problem now is 
being explored in the United States by 
the National Advisory Council on Inter 
national Monetary Problems, headed by 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder. 

The sterling area also has problem 
of its own. That area developed after 
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‘THE OLD LADY OF THREADNEEDLE STREET’ 
... the strain is beginning to tell 
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There’s More Joy in Living in the MIDDLE SOUTH 
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You can enjoy your best-loved outdoor Low-Cost Electricity— Gateway 
er to <3 
sports all year round. Arkansas, Louisiana, te from the world’s richest valley 
‘OWS Band Mississippi have endless waterways for Better Living to the rest of the globe 
es by for aquatic sports. This is a “happy hunting 
a ground” and a fisherman’s paradise. To 
’ Y Bf make living more pleasant, folksare friendly, The four electric service companies (listed 
ve as you know. Population is 97% native- below) show how the American system pro- 
after born—intelligent, adaptable, loyal workers. vides the greatest’ benefits for the greatest cold 
number. These companies have brought | 
electricity to more and more people—par- ew. 
Incomes UP— ticularly in rural areas—and have steadily 2 i. 
3 for Better Living brought down the cost. They are closely _ ™ ee / 
Fl integrated and interconnected to insure a ee — 
constant supply of low-cost, dependable For further information, write any 
Income has grown faster in the Middle electricity—for profitable industry and com- of these electric service companies: 
South than in the U. S. A. as a whole. merce, progressive farming, and better living 
Here are charts that show this progress. <a Gyn Senet ny Bie, ARKANSAS yp etigeb or oe 
Actelly, they have deeper meaning. War- LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
time gains in the South are here to stay. New Orleans 14, La. 
Workers are profiting from new skills. Farm- Prosperity Has a MississipP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
es are raising new crops, with modern B d B Jackson, Miss. 
methods and low-cost electricity to give road base New ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
y g 
gteater yields, New Orleans 9, La. 
TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTS BANK DEPOSWS This table gives you an idea of the resource Vu VY houth 
ETO mounts | PERCENT INCREASE 1939-1945 | = Wealth in the Middle South. 
“+B ERCENT INCREASE 1939-1945 MIDDLE | 231% 
SOUTH = ge 
‘ | coor 7 54% of U.S. Rice 36% of U.S. Barite 
r us, 145% L- U.S. 143% 10% of U.S. Salt 93% of U.S. Bauxite 
: 25% of U.S.Sweet Potatoes 10% of U.S. Crude Petroleum 
os 74% of U.S. Sugar Cane 12% of U.S. Natural Gas 
34% of U.S. Cotton Seed 31% of U.S. Sulphur 
70% of U.S. Tung Nuts 11% of U.S. Lumber 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
Thirty-Five Year 34%% Debentures 


Dated May 1, 1948 


Due May 1, 1988 


Interest payable May 1 and November lin St. Louis 


or New York City 


Price 102'2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained 


from only such of the 


undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 


pliance with the securities laws of the 


respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KIDDER, PEABODY & 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


May 5, 1948. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


MERRILL LYNC 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


H, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
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Ginance Week 


Britain abandoned the gold standard 
1931. Many countries then pegged 





currencies to the pound instead of 
gold, That included most of the Emi 
the Scandinavian countries, hea 
and Japan. The sterling area became A 


largest trading area in the world 
. ™ 
accounts were settled in London, 


Since the war, however, the sterly 
area has been losing members, \q 
European countries withdrew when wd 


broke out. Egypt now has withdray 


Palestine has been ejected, and Soy 
Africa and India are weakening. Pring 
pal members of the area are Austnly 
and New Zealand, Malaya, Burma, Hoy 


—Harris & Ewing 
DALTON & SNYDER 
... not wanted—a repeat performance 


Kong, Iraq, and British colonies i 
Africa and the East and West Indies 

South Africa’s participation in the ster 
ling area now is limited. The British 
restricting pounds that can be tras 
ferred to South Africa to try to prevet 
capital in the United Kingdom from 
fleeing to the Union. South Africa, i 
turn, has stopped selling gold to Britai 
for pounds. 

The shift in the U. S. attitude towar 
the sterling area amounts to a reversl 
of policy that governed the British lou 
When the loan was signed, the Unite 
States insisted that Britain permit pound 
earned in day-to-day trade to be & 
changed freely for dollars. The U.S. ab 
expected the British to write down som 
of the sterling debt. Britain was unabl 
to negotiate debt agreements, and the 
tempt to exchange dollars for pounds le 
to a run on the Bank of England. 

The problem now is to keep the ste 
ling area active, as one large sector of th 
world that can trade without dollars, a! 
tie that area into Europe. Whether Bil 
ain can make this arrangement withi 
the limits of the Marshall Plan aid ® 
mains to be seen. 
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came tmany’s products under a system of quan- 
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sq result of federal court 














e sterlafhave a harmful effect on competition. 
rs. Mollithe Supreme Court rules that a_ salt 
vhen valfompany 'S standard quantity discounts, 
ithdrayfhich were theoretically available to 






1d. Sout || purchasers but were actually limited 
t. Princip five chain customers, violate the 
Austriis$Robinson-Patman Act. The Court said 
na, Honffthe Federal Trade Commission need 
tow only reasonable possibility of 
harmful effect on competition resulting 
From the discounts. 






* * * 





yOU CANNOT, as an employer, fail 
» treat as “time worked” the time spent 
by your employes during working hours 
» labor-relations meetings with manage- 
ment representatives. The Wage-Hour 
dmimistrator, in an informal opinion, 
says that such time spent by employes in 
collective bargaining and discussing griev- 
ances, etc., should be considered as time 
worked. He adds that the Taft-Hartley 
Act does not change the Wage-Hour 
niling that this time counts as part of the 
0 week. 
















* * * 





Ewing 





YOU CAN, in making a corporation’s 
income tax return, sometimes take a de- 
duction for notes given to the corpora- 
tion’s principal stockholder-officers as 
part payment of salaries. The U.S. Tax 
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dies. Court decides in one case that the value 
he ster of such notes can be deducted from the 
ish aff company’s gross income where the notes 
tras Faccrued on the company’s books and were 
revell reported by the officers as income. 
—_— 
Brita’ YOU CANNOT, as a war subcontractor 
who has not obtained final settlement 
‘owarig under your subcontract, bring suit against 
eversuy® Your prime contractor until you have filed 


a termination claim with him. A State 
supreme court rules that a court action 
of this kind cannot be maintained until a 
subcontractor has filed a claim on forms 
prescribed by regulations issued under 
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hat you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
and administrative decisions: 








requirement for flour exports to West- 
ern Hemisphere countries and_ the 
Philippines. However, an increase is 
expected in the second-quarter alloca- 
tions of flour and wheat for most of 
these countries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export a number of 
commodities to Europe and to certain 
other countries without a validated ex- 
port license. The Office of International 
Trade modifies its license controls for 
these items. 


*% * * 


YOU CAN sometimes set up an em- 
ployes’ profit-sharing plan that allo- 
cates bonus payments both to straight- 
time and to overtime hours so as to satisfy 
overtime-pay requirements of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. A circuit court of 
appeals approves a wage pact that calls 
for a fixed hourly rate for the first 40 
hours plus time-and-a-half rate for over- 
time, and for payment of profit-sharing 
bonuses in proportion to employes’ 
monthly straight-time and overtime pay. 


% * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Bureau of 
Standards copies of its revised standards 
for enameled cast-iron plumbing fix- 
tures. The agency announces that the 
revised rules, which were approved by a 
majority of the industry’s manufacturers, 
distributors and users, will go into effect 
for new production on June 1. 


YOU CAN expect a reduction in tariff 
rates on a number of items imported 
from China and exported to that country. 
The White House announces that the 
President has issued a proclamation put- 
ting into effect reciprocal tariff reductions 
with China under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Both China and the 
U. S. make tariff concessions on a number 
of imports in the new agreement. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer import 
flaxseed or linseed oil from Canada 
and Mexico without complying with new 
U.S. import controls. The Department 
of Agriculture reinstates these controls 
by amending an old War Food Order 
under which the imports of various fats 
and oils can still be regulated. 
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eee expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
aie peennent bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 
. ¥ lacts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wortp 
PORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 


bureaus consider 





wasted time. 


or a whole crew. 


paging or for plant-wide 
announcements, for 
production-boosting 
work music if desired. 


Look for the name of your 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
System distributor in your 
classified telephone direc- 
tory... or write for com- 
plete information to Dept. 
U.S.5, Stromberg-Carlson, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 









Hou much does a 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 


~.s 


In actual dollars and cents a Stromberg- 
Carlson Natural Voice Paging System can 
be one of the best investments you make. 
It will pay for itself in an amazingly short 
time. A natural-voiced messenger which 
moves with the speed of light to any spot 
in the plant, this system provides almost 
instant location of personnel. 


IT’S DIRECT—It seeks out the man you 
want, wherever he is, without interrupt- 
ing the work of others. It eliminates costly 


IT’S TO THE POINT—It can provide 
clear, detailed instructions in an emer- 
gency or for routine work .. . to one man 


IT’S VERSATILE—It can be used for spot 


Than 
_ 
_ 
—_ 
— 
_, 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 


NATURAL VOICE SOUND SYSTEMS 





He gravely surveys the bright, myster- 
ious world around him, and finds it 
good; a sometimes frightening but on 
the whole highly-agreeable place. 
Far pleasanter for him, certainly. than 
he would have found it had he arrived 
a few decades earlier. 

Advanced medical and dietetic 
knowledge are on call to safeguard his 
physical well-being. Modern technol- 
ogy cushions hisexistence withcomforts 
and conveniences almost unknown 
to youngsters of the previous gener- 
ation. By waiting until now to be born 


he gets a better start toward a healthy 


BETHLEHEM 


and productive life, with an excellent 
chance to attain a ripe old age. 

In his carefully-ordered routine 
there figure a number of things large 
and small made of steel. The safety 
pins that play so important a part in 
his earliest days are of steel. So, wholly 
or in part, are his bath, his crib, and 
the carriage in which he gets his first 
taste of the outdoors. Strained and 


chopped foods and other items in his 


SERVES THE NATION 


balanced, vitamin-rich diet come in 
steel-and-tin cans. And of course steel 
works to keep his home safely warm 
through the coldest weather. 

And when, a few years later, he 
has grown into a “big boy,” his elect- 
ric train and his sled, wagon, scootet, 
tricycle and roller skates—all made 
largely of steel—will help to fill his 
happy, strenuous days. 

In the scaled-down world in which 


he plays and dreams, steel does much 


to promote his comfort and wel: 


being, just as it serves in so many ways 
in the workaday world of his eldets 


STEEL 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Government is preparing to lay a heavier hand on business operations by us- 
“ing its contracting power and the police power of the antitrust laws. 

Defense contracts are to be subject to renegotiation, as in wartime. 

Value of forthcoming military contracts will range from $14,000,000,000 to 
$16, 000,000,000. That's big business--the biggest single business in U.S. 

Profits from military orders are not to be firm. They are to be subject to 
“recapture through renegotiation if Government thinks they are too high. 

Renegotintion does not yet apply to all defense contracts. But the tip- 

off comes in the 70-group Air Force bill. That measure provides that new plane 
meereets-—now amounting to $3,000,000,000--may be renegotiated. 





Airplane contracting indicates how peacetime renegotiation is to work. 
Contractors who have $100,000 or more in airplane orders must agree to re- 
negotiate profits. Any single contract of $10,000 may be reopened, but the 
“procedure will not apply unless aggregate orders of a contractor hit $100,000. 
Subcontracts as well as prime contracts are covered in the new plan. 
"Excessive" profits m2 ade from any plane. contract are to be recaptured. 














etary y of Defense, who also gets the power to reopen the contracts. 
Attempt will be made to recapture excessive profits by agreement. If the 
contractor refuses to agree, the Defense Secretary can make his own findings. 
Apperls from the Secretary's finding can be taken to the U.S. Tax Court. 
Actuelly, the renegotiation provision is a special form of excess-profits 
tax. Wartime experience, however, chows thit renegotiation can go further than 
atax. Wer contracts, when renegotiated, looked deeper than profits. Also taken 
into account were past earnings of the company. If war earnings appeared out of 
line with past earnings, profits were cut down. Sometimes a contractor had to 
surrender profits even when his prices were the lowest in his field. 


Airplane industry is to be the guinea pig in the present experiment. 

Other military orders are almost certain to get the same treatment. 

Rurinessmen, consequently, may be wise to study plane renegotiation terms 
rather closely, when issued. The same terms soon may be -pplied to them. 

Orders for $14,000,000,000 worth of goods will spre-d rather widely through 
U.S. industry. There doesn't seem to be much doubt that orders of this size are 
to come. Congress is heading toward a five-year armament program. 








Antitrust policy is another thing to watch. Justice Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission are stepping up their activities in this field. 

Recent court decisions are spurring these watchdog agencies to greater ac- 
tivity. Government has won against the gypsum industry, cement industry, movie 
industry, a large salt firm. It's after steel, chemicals, construction. 

Government attacks on industry practices hit at pricing policies, private 
marketing agreements, use of patents, advertising claims, discounts on orders. 

Enforced competition is what the Government appears to be driving at. As 
antitrust laws now are being administered, nearly any type of arrangement that 
tends to regulate prices, production or distribution comes under suspicion. The 
Government goal apparently is to try to make every business stand alone. 














Antitrust goal, however, is to be hard to achieve. Lawsuits take a long 
time and, even when-won, judgments and court decrees prove difficult to enforce. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Movie industry is a case in point. Justice Department has tried for a long 
time to break up ties among producers, distributors, exhibitors. Several de. 
crees have been issued. But a satisfactory solution has yet to be reached, 

Fact is that industrial patterns, once drawn, are hard to change. But since 
Government is trying to get new patterns in one industry after another, the out- 
look is for a considerable volume of long and expensive court actions. 





Rearming promises to bring Government controls from another direction. 

Priority for military orders is written into the new draft bill. 

Manufacturers who don't fill defense orders first can have plants seized, 

Priorities may be just the opening wedge for an expanding system of Govern. 
ment controls. Allocation of materials probably would be the next step. Allo- 
cations may be forced, in fact, if shortages persist into next year. 





Steel allocations, formal and compulsory, already are suggested to aid the 
oil industry. Suggestion comes from the House Armed Services Committee. 

Oil and gasoline rationing is proposed as a companion measure. 

These measures are urged when and if the oil shortage becomes painfully 
acute. The House committee that studied the problem suggests a six months’ trial 
with voluntary measures. Then, if the oil industry can't get enough steel, and 
if civilian oil consumption is not cut back, controls are urged. 

0il industry, meanwhile, is urged to explore in Alaska, develop tideland 
fields, concentrate on South America and poStpone the Saudi Arabian pipe line. 











In face of this threat, voluntary steel allocations are being pushed. 
Railroad industry is promised steel for 10,000 freight cars a month. 
Atomic Energy Commission is assured of 160,000 tons of steel for this year. 
Hot-air-furnace makers are given an allotment of 212,000 tons of steel. 
Prefabricated-housing industry is denied any increase in steel supply. 
Farm-machinery industry expects to get enough steel to meet production 
schedules. Automobile industry continues to be hampered by steel shortages. 
Hope is that voluntary arrangements can avoid forcible controls, formal 
controls are not wanted by the industry, the Commerce Department, or ECA. Doubt 
persists, however, about the ability to distribute steel without controls. 

















As Economic Co-operation Administration--ECA--gets going, a clearer picture 
can be drawn of the type of orders U.S. business can expect. 

Food, mostly grain, will comprise about 22 per cent of total exports. 

Machinery and parts will take around 17 per cent of ECA funds. 

Western Europe will get from the U.S. almost all the tobacco, cotton, coal, 
petroleum, chemicals, machinery and vehicles that the program calls for. 

ECA money will be used to supply about $5,100,000,000 worth of U.S. goods. 
Total exports to Europe in the year ahead will be $6,949,000,000. 





Exports already are in an upward trend, before ECA is really operating. 

Shipments abroad in March rose $54,700,000, to reverse a four-month de- 
cline. Total U.S. exports for the month were $1,141,000,000. 

Imports by the U.S., for a single month, reached a record high in March. 
Total U.S. purchases of goods from abroad for the month were $666,200,000. 

Increase in imports came principally from wool, newSprint, and wood and pa- 
per products. The export jump was accounted for by machinery and vehicles and 
textiles. Total volume of exports under ECA, however, is not likely to be larger 
than last year. Imports, on the other hand, probably will increase. 

Rising imports, stable exports, mean less inflation from foreign trade. 











Savings-bond campaign--a major domestic weapon against inflation--is not 
doing too well in the initial stages. Bond sales in the first few weeks are not 
very much ahead of redemptions. There's no counterinflation in that trend. 
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When You Say “GOOD EVENING” ie 
To Chicago's 
Most IMPORTANT Million 


W ITH the coming of night-time the Chicago Daily News 
comes as well — to the HOMES of its reader - friends. To Chicago’s most 
IMPORTANT million. 

What’s the news of the world? Of the nation? Of the State? Of the city? 

Eagerly this great assemblage of reader-friends turn to their Daily News 
pages. But that’s not all the story. 

What’s the news of American manufacturers? What’s the news 
of the stores? 

With equal eagerness this Daily News million - fold buying group keep 
alert to the offerings that advertisements make publicly known. Offerings of 
greater comfort and convenience and pleasure; the unceasing outflow from 
factory to sales-floor that levels the family standard of living upward. 

How the Department Stores of Chicago value the dollar response of the 
Daily News most IMPORTANT million audience is substantiated by the 


figures in the panel below. 





In 1947 the Daily News GAIN in department store linage over 


Si gnifi Canl 1946 was more than THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION lines—808,370 
lines to be exact. A GAIN practically TWICE that of any other 


j Chicago newspaper—morning, evening or Sunday. 
Daily News GAIN In ee _— d 
During recent years, Chicago department stores have adopted a 
policy of a more INTENSIVE SALES DEVELOPMENT of the Daily News 
I E P A Rh T M E N T § T () Rh k HOME audience. For example, a comparison of 1947 figures against 
1943 shows a Daily News GAIN of 83% in department store linage. 
LINA GE A GAIN far ahead of that of any other Chicago newspaper—morn- 


ing, evening or Sunday. 











CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN 8S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
MIAMI-HERALD BUILDING, Miami, Florida 
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Thermopane was selected for this large 
window in an executive office of 
the Ford Motor Company. 









here’s no speculation in a Thermopane* installation. You 
know beforehand that Thermopane—the windowpane that 
pays many and lasting dollars- 





makes single glazing obsolete 
and-cents advantages for every investment. 


“YEAR-ROUND. COMFORT... 












“**REDUGES FUEL BILLS --., 


“AIDS AIR CONDITIONING-.. 


“MINIMIZES CONDENSATION, 


hes 









SUBDUFS NOISE*** 7 


READILY AVAILABLE -. 


7 


One 
investment 

pays MANY 
dividends! 


Thermopane window in this private office of 
the Crawford Furniture Manufacturing Corp., 
Jamestown, N. Y., blanks out noise of the mill 
across the narrow court. 


Two or more panes of glass separated by dry air and factory- 
fabricated into a unit by L-O-F’s Bondermetic (metal-to-giass) 
Seal provide year-round window insulation. 


Thermopane’s insulating air space prevents excessive heat loss 
through glass . . . adds up to year-after-year fuel savings. 


Thermopane keeps summer heat on the outside . . . reduces the load 
on air-conditioning equipment... permits more accurate and 
economic control of proper humidities. 


Frost and moisture on ordinary glass rot sills, stain walls, soil drapes. 


Effective in both windows and interior partitions, Thermopane 
subdues annoying and distracting noise. 


L-O-F Glass Distributors stock Thermopane in Standard Sizes and 
can assure prompt delivery of units of special dimensions. Libbey: 
Owens:Ford Glass Company, 1558 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 








ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 


MAKES TShermopane 





LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
a Ghede, unmet GLASS 


*® 
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BRUSSELS...-PARIS....LONDON. cee 


>> How to jack up trade among Western European countries is beginning to be 
a major problem on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Pace of production in Western Europe continues to pick up. There's more 
available for export. But trade within Europe is lagging badly. 

Surpluses are beginning to show here and there. Dutch vegetables, Italian 
fruit, German textiles are examples. These things are spoiling or sitting in 
warehouses. It isn't that they aren't needed by neighboring countries. 

At bottom, it's money trouble that's blocking trade. 

German textiles, for instance, can be sold only for dollars. But dollars 
are scarce in Western Europe. So German cotton goods just stay in Germany. 

The Belgians would gladly sell more steel to the French for dollars but 
they don't want to get loaded up with any more French francs. 

The British could use more Dutch food, but the Dutch don't want more pounds. 

No currency, except dollars or Swiss frances, is acceptable in Western 
Europe. Dollars are needed to buy in the Western Hemisphere, are used only 
grudgingly in European trade. Swiss francs are comparatively scarce, too. 








>> Upshot is that countries try to match up and even out their trade with one 
another, so that money transactions are kept small. Barter is the rule. 

But this bilateral trade doesn't. work any too well. Usually, only certain 
goods, the more essential ones, move in bilateral trade. And quantities are 
usually limited. Or if nonessentials such as flower bulbs or perfume do move, it's 
often as a result of tie-in sales. Other countries can get Dutch butter, for 
example, if they take tulip bulbs, too. That sort of thing is becoming frequent. 

Countries like France, producing many luxuries, are at a disadvantage the 








way things are working out in European trade. 

Countries like Britain and Belgium, producing essentials, can't sell freely 
in Western Europe without acquiring a lot of inconvertible currencies. 

In other words, the payments problem is tangling things up for fair. 





>> This trade-money difficulty is getting a thorough going over in Brussels. 
The Western=-union countries--Britain, France, Belgium, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands--have been doing a lot of head-wagging about it, getting nowhere. 
The system for clearing trading debts, set up last autumn, has bogged down. 
Trouble is that everybody owes money to Belgium, and France owes everybody. 
So, clearing arrangements just don't work any more. 
Many new plans are under the microscope in Brussels. One idea is to set up 
anew unit of international currency, backed by gold and acceptable to all. 











(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY=-= (Continued) 


This is not a new idea. But nobody seems able to spare the gold right now. 

Other plans call for extension of further credits by creditor countries, 

But this just would prolong the agony. Anyway, Belgium objects. 

Nub of the situation is the dollar. If a dollar underpinning can be given 
to Western European trade, all will be well. Everybody accepts dollars. 

Real decision, therefore, must come from Washington. Odds now are that 
some European Recovery Program dollars will be used to grease European trade. 

For example, ERP dollars might be used, say, to buy food for Britain from 
the Netherlands--food that would otherwise have to come from the Western Hemi- 
Sphere. The Dutch allotment of ERP dollars would be cut accordingly. Many 
deals between ERP countries could be worked out in the same way. Such use of 
ERP dollars would doubtless have to be approved, in each case, by Washington, 
Use of ERP dollars to keep British-Canadian trade alive already has been approved, 

Britain hopes also that some other way can be worked out--without using 
dollars directly. For example, Britain will accumulate pounds from the sale of 
ERP food to the British people. Some of these pounds might be made available 
to France, so that she could pay off her trading debt to Britain. The British 
Government hopes this sort of deal also will be allowed by Washington. It would 
mean that the pound wasn't being completely replaced by the dollar. 

No additional cost to the U.S. would result, whichever way ERP funds might 
be used. But the currency problem would be eased. Trade among Western European 
countries would be given a hand. Fewer goods would have to cross the Atlantic. 

But nothing will be solved permanently by this kind of shoring up of Euro- 
pean trade. Real improvement must await stronger currencies. They grow out 
of balanced budgets, business confidence, victories over inflation. 




















>> Fight against inflation is moving into high gear in Britain..... 

Clamps are being put on profits of British companies. 
Profit margins of most manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers are limited. 
Prices for most products are being frozen. A few luxuries are exempted. 
Prices, generally, are cut back to those quoted in December and January. 
New products, however, will be sold on a cost=plus basis. There may be 

a rash of products just sufficiently different to get into this category. 
Price freeze is a major part of the British Government's deal with labor. 
Wages can be left where they are, if prices and profits are restricted. 
Dividends are being limited voluntarily py most companies to recent levels. 
Anti-inflationary program in Britain is being tied in with the Socialist 

aims of the Government. Squeeze is on the British businessman and investor. 











>> Profits of British companies already are showing a tendency to level off. 
Early returns indicate net profits in the first quarter were only 3 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. Taxes took a big bite. Gross profits, before 
taxes, were up 23 per cent. Hard winter hampered first-quarter profits last year. 
By way of contrast, American companies in the first quarter showed a 23 per 
cent gain in net profits. That's over all. But 40 per cent of the companies 
reporting showed year-to-year decreases in profits. Most types of British com- 
panies, except in the auto, tobacco, and newspaper fields, showed increases. 
British businessmen are plowing more back into the business than they used 
to. This build-up of reserves probably reflects both uncertainty about future 
Government policies and growing need to replace old machinery and plant. 
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We invite you to the 


ANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


MAY 31 TO JUNE 12, 1948 - TORONTO, ONTARIO 
-+. and we think you'll profit by coming 


This will be the first International Trade Fair ever 
to be held in North America. It is sponsored by the 
Government of Canada, which cordially invites United 
States businessmen to attend. 

It will be devoted entirely to business. The general 
public will not be admitted. Every exhibit has been 
accepted on the condition that the goods displayed 
are for sale and can be delivered within a reasonable 
time. Transactions can be completed on the spot. 

The products of more than 25 countries will be on 
display, and buyers will come from every quarter of 
the globe. For the period of this fair, Toronto will 
be a world market-place—the sample room of the 
world on your doorstep—within a convenient day’s 
journey from any city in the United States. 

Canada will be the host—but the fair will belong 
to the traders and businessmen of all the 
nations. There will be interpreters— 
special cable and communications ser- 
vices— private restaurants and meeting 
rooms—all the facilities you need 


comfortably and conveniently. 

Official invitations, which 
are required for admission, 
may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Cana- 
dian National Exhibition 


i, Grounds, Toronto, 
Mju’, Canada. Early requests 


will help to assure ac- 
commodation. 
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UNDIVIDED U.N.: AMERICAN AIM 


Marshall Opposition to By-Passing Sovie 


U.S. Secretary of State George C. Marshall has ex- 
pressed official objections to revising the United Nations 
Charter under present circumstances, and tc excluding 
Russia. Following is the U. S. policy toward the future of 
the United Nations, as presented by Secretary Marshall 
in testimony before the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, May 5, 1948: 


Secretary Marshall. The interest shown by the great 
majority of Americans in the United Nations and in increasing 
its effectiveness is an impressive fact. A vast amount of 
thought is being devoted throughout our country to means of 
furthering the objectives of the Charter in prevailing world 
circumstances. The attitude of the United States towards the 
problems of the United Nations will have a profound effect 
on the future of the organization. 

A clear understanding of the international situation is essen- 
tial to decisions on the course we should pursue. Neither the 
United Nations nor any other form of world organization can 
exist as an abstraction without relation to the realities of a 
given world situation. The United Nations was conceived on 
the assumption that certain conditions would develop follow- 
ing the war. These were: 

1. That the major powers charged with responsibility 
for working out peace settlements would complete their 
task promptly and effectively; 

2. That the critical postwar conditions in the economic 
and political fields would be brought to an end as speed- 
ily as possible; and 

3. That the co-operation among the great powers 
pledged during the war and reflected in the Charter 
would be continuing. 

The United Nations was specifically designed to preserve 
the peace and not to make the peace. The task of making the 
peace settlements was specifically recognized by Article 107 
of the Charter as one for the responsible victor power. The 
United Nations can assist in this task, but the improve- 
ment of the United Nations machinery would not in itself 
solve the problem. Since the most important of the peace 
settlements have not been agreed upon, the United Na- 
tions has been compelled to carry on its activities under 
world conditions far different from those contemplated by the 
Charter. 

It was obvious to the framers of the Charter of the United 
Nations that an effective organization to preserve the peace 
must include every major power. The San Francisco Confer- 
ence created an organization, the purposes and principles of 
which corresponded with the objectives of the United States 
foreign policy .. . 

The organization as developed at San Francisco received 
the overwhelming endorsement of the American people and 
had the virtually unanimous approval of the United States 
Senate... 

It was found possible to go considerably farther than the 
League of Nations in the establishment of entorcement 1a- 
chinery, but at the San Francisco Conference none of the 
major powers was prepared to grant to this organization the 
right of enforcement against a major power. 
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When universal agreement to the Charter was achieved, — 
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Harris & Ewing 
“The emphasis often placed solely on the military aspecs 
of world affairs does a disservice to the cause of peace’ 


developments since the summer of 1945. It gradually becum 
apparent that the postwar conditions anticipated at Sw 
Francisco were not being realized. The failure of concertet 
action by the major allies rendered it necessary for th 
United States Government to attempt to create the desired 
postwar conditions in co-operation with other states willing 
to do so. 

It became progressively clearer that serious misconeey 
tions prevailed in the minds of the leaders of the Sov 
Union concerning Western civilization and the possibilities 9 
for developing stabilized working relations between the Sove . We 
Union and the other members of the community of natiot the of 
It.is a misconception to suppose that domination of the work scope 
by a single system is inevitable. It is a misconception ” MAY 14, 1 
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that differing systems cannot live side by side in 
ace under the basic rules of international conduct pre- 
ribed by the Charter of the United Nations. These rules are 
bligatory upon all members, ‘ 
ches A fundamental task of the United Nations and of our 
oreign policy is to dispel the misconceptions of the Soviet 
aders and to bring about a more realistic view of what is 
sssible and what is impossible in the relationship between 
e Soviet Union and the world at large. In this way there 
an be restored to international society the equilibrium 
necessary to permit the United Nations to function as con- 
emplated at San Francisco. 
. B Our realization of the need for this equilibrium has led to 
DVI€tB ction along several lines, all designed to create conditions 
,vorable to the working of the United Nations. The first 
necessary step was to insure the freedom and independence 
ved, th f the members. The ability of democratic peoples to 
her Ww fh reserve their independence in the face of totalitarian threats 
e if th jepends upon their determination to do so. That determina- 
€xistitg fon in turn depends upon the development of a healthy 
* Powe F onomic and political life and a genuine sense of security. 
' Therefore, the United States Government is responding to 
equests to provide economic assistance to various countries 
Europe and elsewhere. The United States is co-operating 
Avith sixteen European countries in a recovery program pro- 
wviding for self-help and mutual aid. 
The United States Government is now considering the steps 
necessary to bring the National Military Establishment to 
he minimum level necessary to restore the balance of power 
dationships required for international security. 
The United States is acutely aware that the return of a 
sense of security to the free nations of the world is essential 
or the promotion of conditions under which the United 
ations can function. The necessary steps for self-protection 
wgainst aggression can be taken within the Charter of the 
ited Nations. The Charter recognizes in Article 51 the 
ight of individual and collective self-defense against armed 
attack until the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to preserve peace and security. Articles 52, 53 and 
64 provide for regional arrangements dealing with the main- 
nance of international peace and security, on condition that 
sich arrangements are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 
In recognition of the possibility foreseen in the Charter 
hat an armed attack might occur upon a member of the 
nited Nations, despite the binding obligations accepted by 
member to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against another state, the United States and the other Ameri- 
an republics concluded at Rio de Janeiro last year a treaty 
for individual and collective self-defense. Certain countries 
of Western Europe likewise have organized themselves into 
a Westem union, for their individual and collective self- 
defense. By such arrangements under Article 51 of the 
Charter and the Articles providing for regional arrangements, 
ostructive steps have been taken to bulwark international 
security and the maintenance of peace. Our intention to 
aford encouragement and support to arrangements made 
by free nations for the preservation of their independence and 
liberty has already been stated by the President in his 
ecu §US8age to the Congress on March 17. 
Su The United States Government has followed an active 
cated ei of strengthening the existing machinery of the United 
or the gp *AUOns. 
lesirel§ _ 1. We have endeavored to assure that the United 
villic! Nations would carry out its responsibilities in dealing 
with the dangerous political issues which have arisen in 
once Various quarters of the world. We have sought to pro- 
Soviet | Mote its basic work on economic problems, human rights, 
ilies feedom of information, health, and related needs. 
Soviet! 2 We have made proposals toward restraining the 
ation fF USe of the veto in the Security Council and reducing 
worl the scope of the veto through its elimination from mat- 
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ters of pacific settlement and the admission of new 
members. 

3. We proposed the establishment of an Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, popularly known as the 
Little Assembly, to consider various possibilities for im- 
proving international co-operation and to put to work 
the undeveloped powers of the General Assembly in the 
field of international security. By means of this Commit- 
tee the far-reaching influence of the General Assembly is 
being brought more effectively to bear in fulfilling the 
purposes and principles of the Charter. 

The United Nations is the forum of daily world negotiation. 
It is the world’s vehicle for dealing with basic economic and 
social maladjustments, for developing safeguards of essential 
freedoms, for advancing the development of dependent peo- 
ples and areas. 

On several occasions negotiation in the United Nations, 
even during its short history, has postponed fighting long 
eriough to remove the cause for fighting. It is a forum of 
negotiation where charges or distortions are held answerable, 
where violations of treaty obligations must meet the verdict 
of world opinion, and where those responsible must answer 
for their conduct. It is a forum where the nations of the 
world are called upon to uphold the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. United Nations negotiation affords continuing 
working contacts in international relations and an open door 
to communication between the East and the West. 

A number of projects designed to improve international 
conditions by new forms of international organization have 
been proposed. These projects envisage radical changes in 
the existing United Nations Charter. Some propose the 
elimination of a veto on enforcement measures, the establish- 
ment of inequality of voting among the major powers, and 
the virtual elimination of the influence of small nations in 
Security Council decisions. Others go beyond the revision of 
the United Nations Charter and call for the establishment of 
new forms of international structure along the lines of world 
government. In general, the proponents of these projects 
recognize the probability that the proposals would not be ac- 
cepted by at least one of the major powers and by a number 
of other governments now members of the United Nations. 
They advocate that in this case the respective projects be put 
into effect among such nations as would accept them. 

All of these projects appear to rest on the assumption that 
the present unsatisfactory state of world affairs is a result of 
inability on the part of the United Nations to prevent aggres- 
sion; that this inability arises from the exercise of the veto 
power in the Security Council and the lack of a United 
Nations police force; that if the veto power on enforcement 
decisions could be removed and the United Nations provided 
with armed forces, aggression could be prevented; and that 
the principal barrier to world peace would thereby cease to 
exist. 

The general assumption rests, I think, on an incomplete 
analysis of our main problems of foreign policy at this junc- 
ture and of the part which international organization can 
play in solving them. 

The underlying problem in the immediate future is to bring 
about the restoration of economic, social and political health 
in the world and to give to the peoples of the world a sense 
of security which is essential for them to carry on the task of 
recovery. What is needed for the achievement of a world or- 
der based on law and dedicated to peace and progress is a 
widespread improvement in the material and social well-being 
of the peoples of the world. The responsibility for such im- 
provement will always rest primarily upon the peoples and 
governments themse!ves. In this field the United Nations, 
however, can play an increasingly active role. 

The factor of military strength is of immediate and major 
importance in the present world situation; but is not the ele- 
ment which will be paramount in the long run. The emphasis 
often placed solely on the military aspects of world affairs 
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does a disservice to the cause of peace. The more that present | 
differences are talked about and treated exclusively as a 


military problem, the more they tend to become so. 


The problems today presented to those who desire peace 
are not questions of structure. Nor are they problems solvable 
merely by new forms of organization, They require perform- 
ance of obligations already undertaken, fidelity to pledges 
already given. Basic human frailties cannot be overcome by 
Charter provisions alone, for they exist in the behavior of 


men and governments. 


The suggestion that a revised United Nations, or some form 
of world government, should be achieved, if necessary, with- 
out those nations which would be unwilling to join, de- 
serves special attention. Such a procedure would probably 
destroy the present United Nations organization. The result 
would be a dispersal of the community of nations, followed 
by the formation of rival military alliances and_ isolated 
groups of states. This result would weaken us and expose us 
to even greater dangers from those who seek domination of 


other states. 


It is not changes in the form of international intercourse 
which we now require, It is to changes of substance that we 
must look for an improvement of the world situation. And it 
is to those changes of substance that our policy has been di- 
rected. When the substance of the world situation improves, 
the United Nations will be able to function with full ef- 
fectiveness. Meanwhile we will continue our efforts in co- 
operation with other governments to improve the working 


of the United Nations under the Charter. 
The United Nations was created after years of study and 
after months of difficult negotiations. It now has 58 members. 


It is the symbol of the aspirations of mankind. Its success 


is the hope of mankind. All new efforts to attain order and 


organization in the affairs of men require time to grow roots 


in the loyalties of men. The history of our own people testi- 
fies to this necessity. Let us not in our impatience and our 
fears sacrifice the hard-won gains that we now possess in 
the United Nations organization .. . 

We are endeavoring all the time to improve the procedural 
arrangements. Several of the proposals were given approval 
at the last meeting of the Assembly in the fall, notably the 
Little Assembly. That is concerning some of these questions 
so much in the publications at the present time. 

We are not opposed to amendment of the Charter in prin- 
ciple. If the proposed amendment had the following char- 
acteristics, we would be able to support it: that it genuinely 
strengthens and facilitates the work of the United Nations; 
that it is strongly supported by the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people with full knowledge of its implications for the 
United States (that is a very important thing, that it is strong- 
ly supported by the Congress and the American people, with 
full knowledge of its implications for the United States); that 
the negotiation with other governments indicates that there 
is reasonable support for it in the United Nations. 

We feel we must not disrupt the work of the United Na- 
tions, nor should we at this time go beyond the existing 
amendment procedure. 

Some changes would be useful immediately and we have 
already indicated what some of them might be. 

A change in the veto arrangement. We are working 
on that right now and with the pressure of world opin- 
ion we hope to get some adjustment there. 

A change in the rules for admitting new members. 
That also relates to the veto question. 

Minor drafting changes which would clarify the pres- 
ent Charter. One example is in Article 27, paragraph 3. 

It would be useful if the last part could read, “provided 

that in decisions under Chapter VI and under paragraph 

3, of Article 52, a party to a‘dispute or situation shall ab- 

stain from voting.” 

We are continually studying the Charter and proposals for 
amendments because we know that changes will be desirable 
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as our experience with the Charter grows and our work yympations, ' 
the United Nations goes forward. , confere 
Calling for a convention to revise the Charter would | Repre: 
the last step and not the first step. We would first have ¢ hings, to 
know what is needed and then negotiate it with others sctionab 
I would, however, like to go back to this; that we fee] gm Seeret 
any amendment must be strongly supported by the Congapveto. If t 
and the American people, with a full knowledge of its im in San F 
cations to the United States, and I might say there, sj, would ne 
think there is possibly more confusion in the public ming Repré 
to just what these proposals would do, to what extent ystates ha 
would commit ourselves, and in a manner I do not think th there? 
United States should commit itself. Secret 
A two-thirds vote is certainly a good rule of democracy ignot. 1 Wé 
a very important question, but when it comes to the ug g suppose | 
the power of the United States, aggressively, in a militygphad been 
way, particularly having in mind that we possess aboyt yilamtold 
per cent of the power and influence, you might say, in 4 Repre 
world today, we must be very careful as to what the Americgfa change 
people are committing themselves, and that involves certafy Seeret 
conditions of the veto. get an ar 
I was interested in looking up our own Constitution, fiwithout | 
refresh my mind on the fact that we have a veto which nobosfivention f 
ever discusses, It relates, for example, to the representati present ti 
of States in the Senate. Any one State can veto a chang Repre: 
of that kind. Bwho are : 
On some of the proposals that have been made regarding conclave 
the Security Council, we would change the voting powafpchanges” 
even among the five great powers, by reducing the votes ¢fiwithin th 
two of them to one vote, or at least giving two of them onfecontinuin 
one vote, and three of them, including ourselves, two votefition, but | 
but also reducing the representation of the smaller states ty stymied t 
only two, and to have one vote each. What v 
Well, I cannot believe that the smaller states would ageff which thé 
to such a thing as that. I cannot believe that the French aiff suggested 
Chinese governments would accede to that, and I am w@be this: ' 
minded of our own veto power in Article V of the Constiti{Rit should 
tion with exactly that procedure, with relation to represents United St 
tion in the Senate... 
When you go back to our own experience with our omffframewor 
Constitution, you can find parallels all the way throug, 
particularly in the troubled state of mind after the fm} ganizatior 
adoption of the Constitution, and the succeeding efforts if Seeret: 
amend it this way and amend it that way. going on 
There, we were dealing with only 13 States, and peopled} Repres 
speaking the same language. They had definite reactionJ§ Assembly 
The slavery question dominated the thinking a great del Seeret: 
as did State rights. ping with 
In this you have other issues but in a sense they are some gard to t] 
what the same... Repres 
Representative Bloom. Mr. Secretary, you believe thi conferenc 
the United Nations can function? clusions, ’ 
Secretary Marshall. Yes, sir... Secret: 
The whole international situation is fraught with suspiciteign polic 
and fears, and a series of events, all of which are so disturbing the Sovie 
that it is not probable that nations which take opposite view intensify 
would moderate their points of view until there has been} The Ur 
more reassuring development in the world. tions invo 
Now, my own statement is, and that of most of my asf auspices 
ciates and advisers, that when we have achieved a little mot Soviet Ur 
security, when we have achieved particularly a little mit tragic p 
economic stability, that these suspicions will be moderate ship, It is 
and gradually we will work into a back-and-forth adjustmellfffcult to rn 
that will lend itself, as a general situation, to a more mw the interi 
erate point of view and this would be the basis for gett If the | 
together. from the 
At the present time, as I understand the situation, throug may find 
Ambassador Austin [Warren R. Austin, U.S. Representatl§ fuse to ret 
to the United Nations] and Mr. Rusk here [Dean Rusk, & appear to 
rector, Office of United Nations Affairs, Department of State}, We do 
who is familiar with the various factors involved, through Pe Band awkv 
sonal contacts with the principal individuals of the five ™"% Hence 
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‘ons, we are the only one who favors at the present time 
nauk '? 


"conference for the amendment of the Charter. 
Representative Bloom. That is true in the case of other 
hings, t00. Is it the veto or the abuse of the veto that is ob- 
actionable? 
Secretary Marshall. I would say, largely, the abuse of the 
eto, If the understanding that was given regarding the veto 


"B.., San Francisco could have been sincerely lived up to, we 


ould not be in the present predicament. 

Representative Bloom. Would the Senate of the United 
states have approved of the Charter with the veto power not 
there? : : , 
Secretary Marshall. It is my understanding that it would 
not, I was not in the country at the time of the debates. I 


» fesuppose it might have approved if some aspects of the veto 


had been removed from the Charter, but in the main issues, 


" Lam told it would not have approved . . . 


Representative Richards. Have you any reason to expect 
a change of heart on the part of Russia with regard to the veto? 
Secretary Marshall. I am not without hope that we will 
et an arrangement, eventually, with relation to Chapter VI, 


FP without having to go to the formal procedure of the con- 


vention for the modification of the Charter, but not at the 


inf present time . . . 


Representative Mundt. Mr. Secretary, it is the hope of us 


“P who are sponsoring this resolution [for a special international 


conclave on the workings of the United Nations] that these 


fechanges and modifications of the veto can be carried out 


within the framework of the United Nations Charter, thereby 


' continuing to enable us to have a United Nations organiza- 
F tion, but on the functioning, operating level, which cannot be 


5 stymied by the will of any one country at any given time. 


What we are trying to do this morning is find a way through 
which that can be achieved. Through our resolution we have 


P suggested a possible method, which, as I envision it, would 


be this: That the President or you—I do not know whether 
it should be the President or the Secretary of State of the 


.B United States—take the leadership by calling together a meet- 


ing of the member nations of the United Nations, outside the 
framework of the ordinary General Assembly, for the purpose 
of sitting down and looking at the 30-month history of the or- 


if ganization to determine what lessons experience has taught . . . 


Secretary Marshall. There is something of that procedure 
going on at the present time. 
Representative Mundt. Do you mean through the Little 


ions Assembly? 


Secretary Marshall. Yes, and the discussions we are hav- 


bing with the representatives of the various nations with re- 
bgard to these matters . 


Representative Mundt. The difficulty has been that the 
conferences have been much more expansive than the con- 
clusions, There have not been too many good conclusions . . . 

Seeretary Marshall. It is a principal objective of our for- 


ici eign policy to find peaceful solutions to our differences with 


the Soviet Union. We do not wish to widen this gap or to 


‘ef intensify the tension in the postwar world. 


sentative fuse 


‘usk, de 
f State}, 
ugh pet 


ye maj 


REPOM! 


The United Nations is a forum in which many of the ques- 
tions involving the Soviet Union can be negotiated. Under the 
auspices of the United Nations we are meeting with the 
Soviet Union on hundreds of matters each year. It would be 
a tragic misfortune, in my opinion, to break off this relation- 
ship. It is awfully easy to terminate negotiations, but it is dif- 
fcult to resume them, and it is hard to tell what will occur in 
the interim , . . 

If the Soviet Union withdraws, or is driven to withdraw, 
fom the United Nations, a number of nations near Russia 
may find themselves in an impossible position and may re- 
to retain membership in the United Nations, which would 
appear to be a grand alliance against the Soviet Union. 

We do not wish to place such nations in such a dangerous 
and awkward position. 

Hence we believe the universality of the United Nations 


should be maintained, if at all possible. If we split the United 
Nations into two pieces we may find that we have splintered 
it into many more, and we may be left in the unenviable 
position of losing a highly useful world organization with 
nothing to put in its place. 

I think I should say, though I am a little hesitant to say 
it in an open session, that I am under constant pressure from 
other nations to try in every conceivable way to avoid a rup- 
ture. They are very fearful, and they do not have the At- 
lantic Ocean, or our great power, or our great feeling of 
security. 

The thing narrows down, in attempting to answer your 
question, as to what is the best procedure to work towards an 
improvement of the Charter so we will not find so many im- 
passes, as we do at the present time. 

I have felt that we are gradually making some advance in 
that respect, but the present moment is possibly the most 
difficult, and I hope it is the most difficult moment we are 
practically ever going to find for that move because we are 
hopeful that by the operation of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram we are going to reach a stabilization in Europe which 
will begin to change the views of people and lessen tensions 
and make it much more possible to negotiate. 

I will repeat again that I hope the present moment is the 
most difficult one we will find . . . 

Representative Jonkman. This is probably purely guess- 
work, but would you think there would be any chance of the 
Soviet, for instance, voluntarily accepting certain restrictions 
of the veto power? 

Secretary Marshall. I have been surprised quite a bit both 
ways, and I am prepared to be surprised again. I repeat again 
that I think the attitude will be very definitely affected by the 
development of the situation in Europe... 

Representative Javits. Mr. Secretary, what is your view 
as to the most promising line of action that will bring about 
the acceptance by the Soviets, as well as ourselves, of the 
Atomic Development Authority plan which we have, or some- 
thing like it, which will give effective control to atomic 
weapons? 

Secretary Marshall. The answer to that is very much the 
same answer I have given to the other aspects of the amend- 
ment of the Charter. I think we first require a general im- 
provement in the entire situation in the European theater, 
economically, and in the feeling of security and a develop- 
ment of a better understanding all around. 

There is no escaping the fact that at the present time it is 
not only a question of what the devious intentions of the 
Soviet Union might be, but there is also undoubtedly a feel- 
ing of deep suspicion on their part regarding us. I am at times 
worried because I think they have been victims, somewhat, 
of their own propaganda, because if you keep on repeating 
and repeating and repeating things as facts which are not 
facts, you finally end up by believing a little of it yourself . . . 

Representative Maloney. Mr. Secretary, you have stated 
that many small nations are fearful of the destruction of the 
United Nations. Has the United Nations been able to prevent 
any aggressive measures attempted by the Soviet Union? . . . 

Secretary Marshall. I think the United Nations has had 
. .. influence in . . . Teheran . . . Greece . . . Cashmere 
. . . Indonesia . . . Korea . . . a number of different sections 
of the world... 

Up to the present time the United Nations has not been 
successful in deterring the subversion of governments, I might 
say in connection with Czechoslovakia, the first action there 
would indicate on the surface that it was purely political, en- 
tirely within the scope of the normal governmental procedures 
of the Czechoslovakian nation. 

It was only a few days later when the concrete evidences 
of force and tyranny became apparent and more apparent all 
the time to the world. 

Those are exceedingly difficult things with which to deal 
by the process of the United Nations. 
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Bars to U.S.-Soviet Talks in ‘48... John Bricker: | 
Rising Dark Horse?... Britain’s Oil Loss at Haifa 


President Truman is somewhat dis- 
turbed by the way the idea of im- 
minent war with Russia hangs on in 
the country even after the official line 
has changed from war scares to more 
emphasis upon the prospect for peace. 


x k *® 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Army Chief of 
Staff, was out of step with the 
Government’s new policy when he ex- 
pressed the opinion that war pros- 
pects had risen in recent days. Both 
at the White House and in the State 
Department there is a backing away 
from that attitude now that the Mar- 
shall Plan is law and Italy has de- 
cided to stay with the West. 


x * * 


War scares, encouraged by high offi- 
cials only a few weeks ago, so 
alarmed the 144,000,000 U.S. public 
that top planners now are having to 
struggle hard to keep Congress from 
pouring more money into national 
defense than the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
regard as wise or necessary. It is 
proving more difficult to turn off than 
to turn on a war psychology. 


xk 


James Forrestal, U.S. Defense Secre- 
tary, is unable, in practice, to control 
his subordinate department heads. 
Air Force, in particular, is proving 
adept at outmaneuvering the White 
House and the top National Military 
Establishment. 


x *k * 


Any conference between  topflight 
representatives of U. S. and Joseph 
Stalin, Russia’s Premier, is off until 
1949. Mr. Truman opposes such a 
conference and Republican leaders 
want to wait until they’ve had a 
chance to capture the White House 
before proceeding with new peace 
plans. A U. S.-Russian conference 
is probable for sometime in first half 
of 1949. 


x«x« ek 


George Marshall. Secretary of State, 
is busy studying ideas that can be ap- 
plied to adjust the veto power in the 
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United Nations, without really weak- 
ening it, in order to make that or- 
ganization more effective. 


xk *® 


Justice William O. Douglas, of the 
Supreme Court, is irritating Presi- 
dent Truman with his apparent will- 
ingness to let the lightning strike him 
if the Democrats are looking for a 
substitute for Mr. Truman as a candi- 
date in 1948. 


xk * 


The group of nine so-called Republi- 
can liberals in the Senate is heavily 
weighted with Senators who feel that 
they may have a chance to get the 


vice-presidential nomination on the 


Republican ticket. 
x * * 


Harold Stassen is being told that he 
stubbed his toe politically when he 
undertook in shotgun fashion to 
answer any question on any subject 
raised by a member of the audience 
he addresses. The Stassen advisers are 
coming to the conclusion that as 
many voters can be offended as 
pleased by this type of approach. 


xk * 


John W. Bricker, Ohio Senator and 
vice-presidential nominee in 1944, is 
moving into the list of possible Re- 
publican dark horses as a result of the 
vote-getting ability he demonstrated 
in Ohio’s presidential primary. Sen- 
ator Bricker has support in the con- 
servative wing of the party. 


ov ok 


President Truman is to base his re- 
election argument upon the claim that 
his policies have given this country 
the greatest prosperity in all of its 
history. Instead of pointing with 
alarm at inflation, there will be point- 
ing with pride at the full employment, 
big profits, high wages, farm pros- 
perity that go along with inflation. 


xk 


Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman for 12 years, is los- 
ing out as the dominant influence on 


Whispers 




























































that Board now that Thomas B. Mp 
Cabe has been confirmed as the 
Chairman. It will not be Surprising 
Mr. Eccles resigns before the end 
this year. 


x * * 


Effort to induce Canada to suppy 
military equipment for  rearm 
Western Europe, with the U. S. pg 
ing the bill in dollars, will be m 
by Secretary Forrestal, in inform 
discussions with the Canadian Del 
fense Ministry. 


xk 


Great Britain is losing heavij 
through enforced shutdown of large 
scale oil-refining operations at Hail@ 
in Palestine and may be reluctant 
withdraw fully from Palestine on} 
15 as a result. Haifa refineries are im 
portant to the markets of the Medp 
terranean area and to Western Ee 
rope, including Great Britain. 


OS 


Juan Per6én, Argentina’s President, # 
being forced by the pressure of ever 
and by a need for dollars to permit 
Argentine prices for grains, hides a 
linseed oil to get back to the wof 
price level. The Argentine expects 
realize about $1,000,000,000 from pur 
chases to be made by countries willl 
Marshall Plan dollars. : 


x &e 


American officials in Argentina 
annoyed by the tapping of their te 
phones that is carried out by the 
gentine secret police. Conversatié 
sometimes are interrupted by tt 
scratching and fumbling around th ! 
occurs as the secret agents adjust th 

recording device. 


& * # 


A Swedish Government that is loo 
ing for Marshall Plan dollars, att 
same time is looking askance at 
real commitments to Western E 
that would be frowned upon by Ri® 
sia. There is a strong element# 
Sweden that thinks there is more @ 
ger in co-operating with U.S. thaml 
playing closer to Russia. 
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